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'he tpNTUMKY oi Dtckeas’s 
Mi is certainly producing 
more, and more competent, 
tjr ff riling thqn did the cen- 
t of his birth. From WI2 lilUc 
'wtlhai is worth turning to: an 
9 bf Alice Meyncll, u collection 
^ f. Whipple^ prefaces, the im- 
i*h series of Dickens’* letters (o 
B Wilk, Edwin Pugh’s study (still 
comprehensive) of the 
h“of the characters. Shu-w’s 
to Hanl Times. V.trioua 
«H Writens. answered a ques- 
t* id the HotiUmm's special 
«0siiinufcer: Hurdy (very laci- 
« Miaw, Chesterton, and a long 
[•flhe now-forgoltcn. Many uf 
Skoly eMnblishcd write in 
baw lhadc n*» prim mince - 
■ Himes, Kipling, WcMs. 

I. nor did the up-and doming 
^itFofsier, Lawrence). The . 
11 w wen* silemt, except for a 
1 Halt?. 

need not mean lack of in- 
w respect, of course. Around 
Juifies was writing of 
^ ^obiogr.phy pub- 

■^•maohTor u« surely ever to . 
f t ^'*nee, of judgment, free of 
Wn should »e care 1 to be, 
♦wirorbid; he laid his hand bp . 
ML* 0 undermine as io no other 
•■5fK r .detached appraite- 
’r.ftt ■ Kmndaboul him, ih 
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hcifcrthelesi,.tfjat John Mor- 
passed 1 lumps' harder, 
WHkr/when for this rea- 


to undertake the 


mhu^i iiirv - like 

Letters ’’ volume on 
^yi.ty too, as Professor 
TjarliB. in the Dickensian 


. Spy's thawldg of Charles Dickens ih 1870. 

not this mate himso'iand uio raieted.j and piten haw sighs otliB in- . 
As he reminds us,.siich diverse- writ- fluenee. . 

ere us Tolstoy and Kufkp. Wells and = Anyone asked, lo n^e a conton- 
Dostoevsky Proust and Priepltey. porary Enghsh^p^wt shoeing 
reverentially of Dicliens; to toeHens woald sonn 


any .itlcnliun to him ; ovci the |m« 
twenty years, he hu*. written several 
much-admired essays mi him ami he 
has reported lhai he re-reudi tlio 
whole cumin of the novels every rw«» 
years. To the writing of hi' suh- 
.stanlial new study. The World til 
Charles Dirhem. Mr. Wilson briugH 
further qua I i lieu tin ns than this enthu- 
siasm and long immersion: a 

novelist’s fellow-feeling for Dickens’s 
ciAirisniunship and for the emotional 
pressures behind its development . n 
novelist’s understanding too of the 
personalities of Dickens and hin 
circle, and long practice us a critic 
in good (ouch wirth scholui ship, 
apparent in his study of Zola and 
many subsequent essays and books 
and kept in trim by his work as i 
university le.ichtr (for he has of 
course been Professor Wilson for 
some years past). Few men jn Britain 
are belter equipped to write « study 
of Dickens, or more certain lo have 
written one some duy; and hlH 
expected book fulfils one’s expecta- 
tions. This is the finest study of 
Dickens by a novelist since Gissing’s, 
and one of the subtlest and strongest 
Interpretations of his life, inind and 
i art. 

The title so inevitably plays around 
with the words used by very disparate 
predecessors, in Lhiu Held— Humphry 
' House's The Dickens World; J. Hillin. 

■ Miller’s Charles Dickens : the World 
of his Novels, J . B. Priestley’s Churl* n 

■ Dickens and his World — that Profex- 

sur Wilson’s - agenda should be 
quoted: 1 . ’ 

Such a life, with the contra die tie ns and 
strangeneitiM It inevitably involved, 
makes Dickens a ver>' interesting map 

What mailers about his nunhe 

arid private tifq is the .wsiy:. in. wtalcfi they 
•• fed ' his great npvela. .vi . •• It. -is .«* a 1 = 

• guide w. exploring this DWccm imagi- 
.- native system j . that this account 

. .. of hki life has been written. • 

. A brilliurkt example of i_hi* . oppns ; Kca 

■ book : ,im analysis of Dickens’s remi- • 
-, ; ; niscettces uf his childhood toys' ^hoW-. - 

; ^ng how closely they are linked to 
‘ sLmie of the adult obsessions of his 

• fc^poks --rin surprising, ' ’since, (is hp' 

. -anjls) toys are tb? first food-U(jprt ( 

. which our fancy is nduKistitsa. buLno . 
previous commeiftator had spotted 
the suggest! veness of this llttleJknown 
f . o?*iay , ” A : Ch/i stmas Tree”. ' . 
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fftr^.bol.elcei Janies' to .a 
^y'jwbereby the .course’ 
pisbi mi^ht Well hove 
m oner -—for: James's, 
^ about Dickens in- 
^iSticaied enjoyment 
fader's participation 
^5# rJd ’ instanced l?y hiss' 

■ io see the 
P^David cupperfield 
w a more subjtan- 
; ' ’.Of 1 1 .. novelists, 
^dCTpfeij an^ others, 
.3®' COfebfa t i on t-^and 
‘ ^ Or. -Micheef Slatei 1 
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^^nyin^qt ’HoVeUeW 
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giiis of T whicbare very WwniUar, 18 his , 
obsess i 6 n' with: . childhood : dqiong '• 

E ; -y.-y i other argupneTUa th is-ls wiU-siiggested 

. v through a comparison with Dostoev-, 

. driryi}'' , shy’s vfdrkii ultyripfely mote ntlLyef* 

5 ■ ! .-. •! :• ■- safari d , mMur« (IhougK- Dostoevsky 

••••’ 6 lS ■■ ■' -■ ; ' 4 s fiflt 6 rw 9 ys thuS iqtrodiKCd, as he 

• ■ • f; '.' , ■ : ; .>. 0 Ct'«h hiibton, ^^ nstieft with ,WhicJf , 

' ' • 1 617 to . 'beat Dickens); ■ ■' This: -oba^on,,. 

. however, : is also agfcnowied^«l a 3 ? a ' 
'.j,,*.!:. r 6111 , c source- of thc ptculiai* ^plendqur of: 

.. .v.'i ^ tlfri Di^M^WOlW ("tor the:gcnejal^ 

roo V.'i ■' ■ . V,- ' ' Yeaaer.who is.lbuoiied by Jiis i^Drlcs’ 
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Dn;kmi. s icsenimciir against lm 
PJ 0, 5? r liir her anilutic during Hie 
clacking' wiirehuusc episode, and 
hilcr he argues that this blockage of 
sympathy was reinforced and cx- 
tended by all »he main women in his 
life (Mima BcadndJ and all three 

P!£ r V ,SlCrS, l ! ,nl . il al ,aM * ^IW 
Hjf? /■ t ‘ rn,in * ° ,cfce “s acquired 
laic in Jus career some sense of wha' 
it wax like to be a woman ", 

AH this is wcll-nrgucd and criiic- 
ally relevant. What is missing, renrei- 
lably is an adequate discussion oC 
5™»£ ld ! enjs # Personal and arlisiic 
shortcoming^ over women were 

din« C< ^ t0 - ? ar,y y ,cloria n assump* 
{ions suaa! and literary. Professor 
Wilson says surprisingly little about 
Dickens s English literary con tern po- 
laiies, though he has some sound 
remnrks on the theatre, asks some 
penetrating questions about (he rela- 
tionship between Dickens and the 
Komanlic movement, and throws out 
some tantalizing asides which it 
would be good to sec him substan- 
tiate, such as that Dickens was in- , 
flu triced by Tennyson. 

Several new emphases emerge. 
Tnerc i«i a notuble discussion of . 
Sketches by Boz, about how and , 
When its crudities were, outgrown, 
ami where they persisted. The 
account of Dickens’s development is i 
rresh and suggestive. “From my 
own experience”, Professor Wilson ? 
remarks, when discussing the Daily 
News debacle. “ I should suggest that ? 
the very realization of the hopeless l 
step he hud taken probably stimu- ,, 

la ted hl.S fninDinulinn In urnnL- u 


- r --- , u V v/unuijf atnmi- 

mted his Iningination to work again.'* 
JS'*™ the only time that Professor 
Wj son 1 becomes explicitly Mr. 
Wilson the novelist, but the experi- 
ence and insights oE a novelist are 
often implicit, and nre helpful (for 
Mr. Wilson does not confuse Dickens 
with home If. as some other com- 
mentators, with less excuse, have 
done).. A crucial reinterpretation of 
Dickens’s early development appeara 
in the di, cussIqii of Barngby Radge, 
here argued to be. both a much liner 
novel uftd a more considerable step 
forward in Dickens's artistic mastery 
of his Actional world than has been 
recognized. 

Professor Wilson has enough' sense 
and penetration not to need to be 
over-ingenious. '* Truth, Sir ”, snid 
Dr. Johnson /of some intellectual 
opponents, “ is a cow that will yield 
such people no more milk, and so 
they are gone to milk the bull," 
Reeem Dickens studies have seen 
.some determined bull-milking, parti- 
cularly in the attempt to establish im- 
probable rcleyances and to explain 
away weaknesses. No such desperate 
1 ©jpediems • appear- here : Professor 


us aware of the curicnt critical 

he debate about Dickens. Occasionally 
id there are signs of haste in the com- 
of position or proof-reading: five 

x* errors, for instance, in the brief 
ns account of the public readings (but 
- € this is untypical). 

:d "TTie pages of the Dickensian 
a» over its long years of publication nre 
an extraordinary mine of the 

unexpected and the relevant ”, Pro- 
[_ fessor Wilson notes in his ncknow- 
i[ ledgements. Under its new editor, 
c Dr. Michael Slater, the Dickensian 
e continues its usefulness, with a 
>. further shift from the amateur to 
r the academic. The annual surveys 
I of currcirt work on Dickens are one 
- admirable new feature; so is the 
J mu eh -imp roved index. The rcvicw- 
5 ing section is as good as it could be, 
with such contributors as Kathleen 
1 TilloKon. Barbara Hardy, Steven 
Marcus, W. W. Robson, Raymond 
Williams and Richard D. Afoick. be- 
sides the regulars whom Dr. Slater 
assembles for his notable Centenary 
Number. 

This issue is devoted to the course 
of Dickens’s reputation since 1870, 
the period being formed out in 
f mostly) Lwcnty-year lots to Profes- 
sors K. J. Fielding, Sylv&re Monod, 
Philip Collins, George Ford, and the 1 
editor himself. These scholars display * 
the degree of competence one would 1 
expect, and a decent liveliness loo. r 
Themselves drawing liberally on the \ 
back volumes of the Dickensian, (hey f 
discuss not only the development of 
scholarship and criticism but also 
mail i festal ions of Dickens's popu- 
larity among more common readers , 
and his persistence as part of the I 
national consciousness. This book- ' 
length survey thus usefully suppie- 

pIS ' h ° 5l £ h if. rare, y contradicts, p 
Professor Fords notable study 1 

/c*mr hi s Readers, The issue I 1 

fe ° IS?* i p [?! ogUc Dickens’s - 

n ^ by M,ss Maigaret Lane. T 

a postscript on Dickens films by MiS 7 

Ddys Powell, and a full 4port in J 
Centenary events. There afe three 
dozen illustrations, ranging from u 
Dickens in 1870 to br. R R LeaSJ! b ' 

te.2t« ,h &.11l!? y „ ot ! 1 . er P rom *s«d Cen- b! 


1 Slater, who in a recent Dickensian 
If contributed an inuisually suggestive 
- essay on the Christmas Books, here 
e writes learnedly about the baefc- 
f ground and genesis of The Chimes. 
t It was a happy notion to persuade 
Lord Snow lo write about Dickens 
i a °d the civil service. The satire on 
, the Circumlocution Office is, he 
; argues, inaccurate and unhisiorical, 
but 

under it there is a cry against nil admini- 
strative systems anywhere. It isn't use- 
ful. One doesn't make a more tolerable 
world like that. But we all at limes 
feel it. When everything else is disposed 
or, that is Dickens's strength. 

Mr. Raymond Williams's essay on 
Dickens and social ideas makes use- 
ful discriminations about how ideas 
operate in fiction, and on how 
Dtcfccus relates to the Radical tradi- 
tion, but it ends just when one was 
expecting a fuller application of this 
prolegomenon to the details of the 
novels. Mr. Williams — who must 
surely write n book on Dickens some 
day— needed more than essay 

length to work out these possibilities, 
and some substantial argument would 
be necessary before the sceptical 
would be convinced that Lady Deb- 
locks name deserves to be added to 
those of Micawber, Pecksniff, Sarah 
Gamp and Skimpole as examples of 
a kind of characterization typical of 
Dickens’s aenius, “a unique and 
memorable and individual reality 
which yet has a lasting force as a 
general meaning or emphasis in 
life". 


If Mr. Williams seems to lack 
elbow-room, Mr. Dyson is some- 
times more relaxed and expansive 
than he need be. Offering chapters 
on all the novels from The Old 
Curiosity Shop onwards, he is at his 
best when he does not feel impelled 
Lo rc-tcll all the circumstances of a 
novel's composition and say some- 
thing about most aspects of its artis- 
try. Sensible and scholarly though 
he is, and in happy sympathy with 
bis author, there is not always 
enough pressure of new perception 
behind his discussions, and sometimes 
he worries an idea to death tthc 
names of David C'opperficld, for in- 
stance). He is happier when he 
selects a limited objective fas in his 
very brief item oil Little Dor lit, 
mainly devoted Jo an analysis of the 
brilliant opening chapter), or when 
he teases out the roots of a personal 
response, such as why Our Mutual 
Friend is his favourite Dickens novel 
though he would not claim it is his 
best. He makes out a good case for 
seeing it, un fashionably, ns a very 
funny, as well as sinister, novel, " a 
real recovery of Dickens’s great 
comic form ” and has much that is 
fresh to say abouL it, including some 
nice asides, such as that Silas Wegg 
must be among the ancestors of 
Davies in The Caretaker. 

Mr. Dyson usefully challenges 
some current accounts of the novels ; 
the excessively censorious stance, for 
instance, that Pip has elicited from 
mnny recent commentators. What 


On to Lawrence 


stasias*- 

Havisham, Bste°] a ! 

foie"? ftril- 
Edmund ** 

John Jasper 

*? no major and semin J'- 1 
literary criticism knowof ^ 
where a more d2» 
nonsense can be fit £ 
Pendem. bn. mnei 
•*rc his contentions that eX 
me, son is - extremely & 
•ind perhaps Dickens* 
study of virtue". \ U5 . 
agreeable book, then, but 
too long. 

A long review of discats 
England’s greatest humorist ( 
what else he Is), and not a. 
Hint famous humour. What 
be more appropriate. in ibery 
to end by quoting the pa$« B 
Dombey and Son, which rke 
review section of the Dk 
now happily carries as Its epl 
There was something very avdyl 
manner of reading. It was sueba 
mined, unimpassioned. inflexible; 
blooded way of going lo work, 
when the Doctor smiled susni; 
his author, or knit hisbroner 
his head and made wjy faces d h 
ns much as lo say. “Don't (til* 
I know belter ", it was terrific. 

Mr. Williams’s phrase abort 
unique and memorable aid i 
vidua I reality ” would not fee 
appropriate here. 
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RAYMOND WILLIAMS : 

The English Novel 

196pp. Cliatto and Windus. 30s. 


by ‘E* fading angliclstes — Profes- 
! hc modernity of 
ci ,L *ifv SS ort Pr ®fcssor Henri 
iW hferC ° n wi ea * Expectations— the 
issue assembles twenty pieces bv 
various hands, some inevitably much 
more, adept than others. Of special 
interest to the Anglo-Saxon reader 
are the account of Dickens on 


MUU- mese jnciune such popu- 
Jar and admired episodes ns Dothe- 
boys Half, the Amerlcqn Scenes in 
T llr l i P Cjutzdewil, and much of 
Darld tapperfieitf (“this most 
- Inner o( Dickens's novels i s the 
• most, shallow, tfu most Smoothly 
runiupg, ..the ,niosi complacent— 
Indeed m the 'pejorative , sense 

i w ? rd > llb& nw* Vic-' 
lohan , Viudgmenfs well argued 
and wbrth considering. Altogether, 

l a cnnknl hnvilr in _ T\i_i :_j_ 


. 7- 7 II? V umii, nicas Ut YIC- 

u f c 4r>d senUment Professor 

Wilfon as Kcqttalnled with ihe. relC? 

Vant scholarship, 4pd uijobtrusively 


. 4 . iiliir uuil- 

gnry and Bulgaria. 

Dr. Slater, besides editing his regu- 
lar Dickensian number; has assem- 
bled a second’ arid, more vafled team 
to write, for Dickens's old pub- 
lishers, a set of centenary essays: 
three academics (Professor Barbara 
Hardy, - Dr. John Holloway, Dr. 
Slater), three novelists (Miss Mar- 
garet: Lane, Miss Pamela Hansford 
Johnson, and Lord Snow), three who 
are both {Professors Walter Allen 

and Angus Wilson, and Mr R 

■ mond WiUIams). - The cssnys arc 
groui^L under three heads: the 
A diet, the Cntic of Society, and the 

Pro f Ks P r A,ten fads 
new things ^ to safer about Diokens's 
Comedy, and Professor Wilson about 
i|hs presentation of childhood: Dr 


The argument oE this book is that 
in the middle of the last century the 
novel became unquestionably the 
major form of English literature 
because it expressed a new conscious- 
ness brought about as the English 
became “ the ; first predominantly 
urban people in the long history of 
human societies", with all that this 
implies within a capitalist industrial 
society. For the next eighty years or 
more the basic concern of novelists 
was to be " the substance and mean- 
ing of community ". Some writers 
look back, as Oeorge Eliot does, to 
a Supposedly more knowable com- 
munity ; some, like Hardy, explore 
the growing alienation which comes 
with the split between "educated” 
and customary " life and thought, 

; Some write overtly "social ”, 
novels; here the crucial distinction 
which Mr. Williams draws is between 
Dickens, embedded In popular tradi- 
tion, whose, way of seeing people In 

mMhS nin ^ c ty ,s botli a technical, 
method and , a moral critique, and 
George Eliot, where we observe a 
,spht between “the narrative idiom 
o£ the novelist and the recorded Jan- 

1 OllOftA rtr MAh aL_— I 


lation— a negative term— of nlicna- 
lion ". 

It hardly needs saying that such 
a thesis leads its proponent rather 
easily towards special pleading. 
Though Mr. Williams eschews some 
of the cruder simplifications of 
Marxist analysis and endeavours to 
do justice to the novels as works of 
art, yet it is hardly simplifying his 
argument to say that for him true 
reelings, true perceptions about com- 
munity, belong to working people, 
and novels succeed or fall according 
to whether they reflect these feelings 
and these perceptions. Sometimes 
this Involves him in persuading us 
that there lias been a conspiracy of 
the ruling class against the novelists 
who maintain this awareness of true 
community: 

To many of us, now, George F.JIoi, 


I J I , ^ vjcuigu l.JiUl, 

Hartiy and Lawrence are imnoriam 
oecausp they connect directly with our 
own kind qr upbringing and education. 
They bolohg to a cultural tmdhion 
much older and much more central than 


How many people, if it aw 
on the British Council oi ujrifc 
else, could survive a slrfcilrJaii 
tua! comparison with GeoqtE&ri 
What would we think of > tei 
critic who bothered (o 
Dostoevsky’s intelligence whh I 
of titular councillors or the (tf 
Moscow University? The hocth 
that such unnecessary mail 
may divert attention from Mr. ? 
liams’s perceptive judgments di 
say. Women in Love, or t ran 
illuminating comments as: " \ 
enters [Hardy’s] novels more 
slvely than in any English o 
of comparable importance. I 
Is not merely Illustrative/ it'll 
as it Is, as a central kind of lea 
But perhaps this comphbt 
beside the point / this is less a cr* 
study of fiction than a personal 
tarnation of commitment to' 
thesis and Its values. Theohap^ 


uw*tu5c ano me recorded Jan-. 
guage of her characters ; between the 
analytic idiom and the overwhelming 
emphasis of emotion ", Some novels 

Mr Si"^! and here 

Mr. WUIianis claims that the tensions 

fin s ®f iet y .^manifest themselves 
Indirectly Of the. BromUs, for 
^ample, he says that we see In their 
boqfa the surfacing of feelings, of 

thi ISsJhS Ch fl i B , d(fepIy rad ^ai— 

«i;.®i, posi L iVe «Peri«ice which has 

elsewhere beep given a negative trans- 


•i. ", Kvimui man 

the comparatively modern and deliber- dlstingi 
ately exclusive circuit of what nre called lure oi 
the publio schools. masti « 

■Hiere is a great deal of this kind the p* 
. of running fight with the enemy, and " While 
It does not seem as much to the point reality 
OS Mr. Williams believes, A ruling a °d evi 
class is by definition a ruling class, se nse g\ 
but ours certainly did not succeed M 
In Imposing Its pattern on our litera- a sentei 
ture or on the estimation of It in novel, 
such citadels as Oxford and Cam- stateme 
bridge or the public schools. fiction: 

t.S?' n S# v * and unshakab le repu- There a) 
, tations of the writers discussed in this tionshipi 
nook make: the supposed manlpula- vantly c 
tions of the establishment appear only be 
remarkablyjneffective. It | s parochial “*SJ J 
to- claim otherwise by quotina a bat- Jhls dilpi 
ronizlng' amiraSt on Hafdy P .by ? lcte11 ?- 
.Soinerset Maugham, or by aslingf £5j$ 


uiesis nna its values. *iicww»- 

•reprinted lectures and the styk 
suggests less an attempt to at 
distinguish or persuade Ihan « 
lure of nailing one’s colours k 
mast. Such is surely, the fil 
the parenthesis in the 
"While the community a 
reality of other people (wr„ 
and even Insist on saying) n 
sense given*' It is surely no J 
that Mr. Williams twice ym 
a sentence the title of hgfj 
novel, once in one of us 
statements of ibe.wg®* , 
fiction: 

There are certain feelings, 


jSR NIMOC’KS s 
U Young Men 

[ f (odder and Stoughton. 


A Kindergarten -eems as 
lioday as the Snored Band of 
! Itiebes or King Arthurs 

I m Yet the Iasi ot them 
, within the past decade, 
pcnied. fifty t»r sixty years 
ff of Britain's destiny which 
iriually extinct. H derived 
t j| Rhodes's ambition ot 
the map of Africo *' hII 
j Kipling's conception of 
iile Man’s Bunlen ". But it 
.onfined lo romantic udven- 
jj nods. Alfred Milner was 
f first-class intellect, and so 
ny of his young men. Yet 
imsions seerii in retrospect 
^ credible. They believed, like 
k pod and sincere people of 
«, that it was best for the 
Uto be ruled by Englishmen, 
kwilftl by Americans. Thai 
Manifest destiny”, a tenn 
Uby an American. IL i.s now 
briciA scholar, almost embur- 
pro-British, who has made 
itftious study of these ardent 

jii sbjfcls were simple. They 
Iti Bfit to re-un ile South 
adtothe Boer War, lurning 
tv^colonies (plus Rhodesia, 
s^into what would later be 
ilfilish Dominion. 1 hen they 
qriy the same treatment to 
fcifiij Empire. Professor 
leaves little doulu that if 
ucceeded in that second 
would then have proceeded 
ever the world. To attribute 
Uoiliem (or indeed to Cecil 
h not purely extravagant, 
ife Wodd War hud not siipcr- 
.4ere was literally no limit 
" ambitions, as Professor 
amply shmvs. He also 
*$os?s their exliaoidimu y 
of high-minded naively 
i egoism. 

^pended at first Tor their 
Savely oh Milner, who whs 
f™tal master and father- 
iiJe recopsU-uction of South 
#|e Ihough Ile was. it is pns- 
v «tect fatal flaws in his 
to his task, which were 
to the' minds of his .subor- 
to* P«t issue between the 
J Wging and the South 
a® (I902 : I l J10) was whether 


ir 4 


(lie four colonics should he com- 
bined in a union or ;i federation. 
Rhodes had become convinced in his 
last years of lift.- that a federation 
was the right solution. It is certuin 
that if it hud heen adopted, the 
imposition of the Boers' native policy 
on the whole territory would have 
been much more difficult, perhaps 
impossible. But that kind of argu- 
ment had no impact at the lime. For 
one thing, almost no one- least of nil 
the " kindergarten "—hud any con- 
cern for the natives (like Rhodes, 
when they referred to ** racial dif- 
ferences". they meant simply dif- 
ferences between colonists of Dutch 
and British descent). For another 
thing, they assumed that the whole 
of South AFrica would he assimilated 
to the British Empire, so that Boer 
prejudice hardly mattered. 

Their blithe insen«itivenes* and 
miscalculations tire treated with 
remarkable generosity hy Professor 
Nimocks. He acquits them of culpu- 
biiity not by defending the policy of 
union but by arguing that they really 
had very little to do with it. They 
were engaged in playing a splendid 
game of empire-building, without 
realizing how little they affected 
actual events. They believed tlmt 
literally nothing was beyond the 
powers of graduates of New College 
or Bnfiiol and Fellows of All Souls. 
Everywhere, us Rhodes had pointed 
out. Oxford men were predestined to 
come out on top: tlmt was the basis 
of his celebrated scholarships, which 
were not designed to educate so much 
as to re-shape the world. Dreaming 
undergraduate dreams, these young 
men from Oxford set out to do so 
and thought they had done so. But 
in fact the architect of South African 
union was a Cambridge man, Jan 
Smuts; and "slim Jannie" had 
learnt his experience not in a kinder- 
garten but in war and politics. 

Circumstances thus conspired lo 
mitigate the harm IliaL Milner's 
young men might linve done in South 
Africa. But afterwards their ideas 
hceame still more ambitious. 
Apparently hy accident, they came 
across F. S. Oliver's biography of the 
American Federalist, Alexander 


Hamilton. From (his work they leurnl 
how "boyish confidence undaunted 
in the grimmest difficulties " could 
help men Lo change the world. Still 
more impressive was the discovery 
that 

when people arc struggling to wauls a 
decision the man who will lake the 


| young comrades 


There are certain reeling*, 
tionships, certain fusion* »W* 
vantly certain dislocations, 
only be conceived in ths.nW'- 
indeed demand, (he novel ana 
this difficult border count tV } W» 
Dickens to Lawrence, rasMpff 
demands, it . has lived sndjw 



.MntHELL ■. 
jWtoiag* 
l&fe. £2 5a. 


1 .its revenges. Mr. 
"ta written a sort of antl- 
J'N year 1919, the topical 
which is ail loo 
raiodox Western histo- 
p. 8 f eat the .variations 
attributable to. 
^personal bias, have been 
'fiifr. *"* regarding as 
iXjroditble- the attempts 
the. dented and 
"work of Western »b- 
P?a6e treaties may 
' Pr'UJiJusl in detail, 
t'b be made’. It may 
, n . ’f. beeri -sensible to 
civil war id 
L^.Hy '/ate the > Red: 
M' 16 be kept at arm's 

nbr-unuaKce; reyolu- 
- r qcrs began to br«ik 
tiJpPWiI Europe — the 

HfejW; ^defeiitVbui 

S W^rUBhed, people 
uS^M^R-.ofreNef 

- n old order 

: a 

and ; tbere-v 
'“gpalghs fop thr 
^UQni,. dtsarplatoent. 

&U^is 
L^fes : 'ol;l9I9 


and dissenters, of (hose who wanted 
to pull down the old society, not to 
restore or reform it. He has read 
widely in a good many unfamiliar , 
sources, including recently released 
British archives ; and it is useful to 
take a look at a rather, miscella- 
neous collection of events and 
movements, which nibsl historians 
of the Immediate postwar period 
ignore or rfeieghlc la the wings — the 
I.W.W. and the " Red scare" in tge 
Unhed Slates, Ernst Toller and the 
Munich republic, or the month* of 
Rolshevik rule in Latvia. The book 
is thoroughly readable. But the 
treatment, perhaps reflecting the 
theme, is rather unsystematic and 
breathless; and the author, though 
he demdiisbes with relish sonic of 
' the 'morc absurd aati-Rcd myths of 
the period, picks up a good many 
no less . implausible . counter-myths, 
from memoirists and gossip-writers 
The occasional Intemperate remark, 
such as that L|oyd : . George ‘‘estab- 
lished 4 jpersonaT dominion that had 
virtually 1 transformed Great Britain 
into his private kingdom", docs pot 
inspire confidence; . ' ; 

Except that he is always on the 
<itfe of the rebefi Mr. Mitche|Ts ; 
range of, sympathies, is- wide ahd 
sbmetim'es oda./He: Is ambivaieni 
about the Bolsheviks : '* Red Dawn 
or Dark: Age? " .be asks. By 1921 
darkness, appeared 10, he in the 

ascendant, since " bourgeois cotiven- 

tioiis were r^-entbroned as^roieta* 

: ria»- morality ^ ^vvo 

i” .^3 mU- ^ Dutgidei*-" who get k 6h flP l 
I ter ; thedudjW '••■ One fa ihe. 
y y^Faizfian anarotot Makhno, who 


pains lit think nut ;nul chilmnitc In- 
“Wn plan in a clear umsisiciicy is api 
lo reap a reward entirely hcynml lii<> 
hnpei, in ihc domination uf his drilled 
ideas over the undisciplined aspirations 
ol his enemies. 

Such was precisely the doctrine which 
inspired Lenin, hut lommalely Ihe 
kindergarten never produced any- 
thing more Serimis than a Lenin 
manque. 

How seriously Milner's young 
men needed to be taken can hesi be 
judged from Professor Ni mocks's 
character-sketches of the leading 
figures. Some of l hem were just over- 
grown undergraduates, hut some had 
considerable influence. Brand becume 
chairman of a merchant bank. 
Feetham became un influential judge, 
Robinson (who changed his name lo 
Dawson) became editor of The 
Times , Lionel Curtis was one of (he 
most tenacious propagandists of his 
generation. Patrick Duncan became 
Governor-General of the Union. 
Philip Kerr (us Lord Lothian) 
became British Ambassador in 
Washington, But as young men they 
showed few signs of the gr a vitas of 
their maturity. Their language was 
that of schoolboys — opponents, 
especially radical politicians, were 
" beasts ” and " rotters "—and they 
also enjoyed a kind of schoolboy 
code which made it perfectly legiti- 
mate lo practise deceit and manipu- 
lation in achieving their ends. One 
of the most marked characteristics 
they had in common was contempt 
for parliamentary democracy, in 
which they were encouraged by 
Milner. Women were also notably 
absent from their lives: 

It is a sad story, which Professor 
Nimocks tells with charity, scholar- 
ship, and even a certain gusto. He 
obviously admires some features of 
tlioir fellowship— for instance, their 
revival oE the Anglo-Saxon “ moot " 
and the Arthurian "Round Table” 
after which they named their journal 
—but he also shows sume signs of 
relief that It all ended in nothing. 
Speaking of the outbreak of the First 
World War, he concludes that 
" among the many lights that went 
out in that first week of August. 
1914. one was that which had 
illumined the round table ". There 
is no need to regret it much, nor does 
Professor Nimocks do so. 1 1 would 
only be regrettable if it had been 
re-lit across the Atlantic. 


tempered the ruihlessness of gang 
warfare with visions of nieo living 
in Ideal commune* from which the 
abuses of power had disappeared. 
The other is D'Annunzio, Few 
people Woiild have guessed 'that 
one ; and few will take as seriously 
as Mr. Mitchell the slogan that ■ 
"’Flume is the symbol of Liberty". 

■ Incidentally, the attribution to 
Lenin of the remark that. D'Annun- 
zio was " the only real revolution 
ary in Italy " strains credulity. 

The- key to. the book, may - be - 
sought on the- last page, whereat he : 
heritage of the rebels of 1919 Is 
traced through George Orwell! to 
"the student ' revolts, the cult of 1 , 
Fidel Castro, and even more of pie. 
Guevara (who combined something 
of Makhrio’s guerrilla brilliance 
with much, of Toiler’s humamtanan . 
. tenderness) Perhaps Somej M 
may be found .in the. total disillu- . 
donmenti tha appacemly irrelevant, 
violence; the failure |P frame alter- . 
native programmes or pictures pf .. 
society, which seems to mark qpn- • 
temporary movements. ; It . is. tempt- 
ing. though, a little far-fetched, to 
suggest that the society, against 
which the modern protest^ are n 
Vevoll received, in the First world 
. War a deathblow from . which ii 
; jins' never really rthW.fW'.'- 
speculations fotm the ,'uiiplicit. left 
mbilv of Mr. MiltdieU’s book. , 

. '■ ; ; ] • •' 

i poyfAOfi t* iNiARb. 

• : 'L.J- run. A r.jw H*tA; M.Y . 


PUBLISHED jUNE iith 

A MODERN DICTIONARY OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

George A. Theodors on aud Achilles G. Theodoraon 

A comprehensive, modern, sclinlurly and rcadublc reference bonk which will 
be welcomed by all students, teachers and professional sociologists. It is welt 
integrated with extensive cross references and it includes importune conucpta 
from related social sciences ns well ns statistical terms. ya* 


THE VALUE OF THE WEATHER 

W.J. Maunder 

A stimulating study of the benefits that could be derived from a greater 
knowledge or weather control, which hrings together the most significant 
and pertinent associations between Man’s economical and social activitiet 
and (lie var in tions in the ntinosphcric cnsironmenL. 

75 x; University Paperback 401 


READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGY Learning and Teaching 

Edited by E. Stones 

A collection of readings for students nt Colleges and University Departments 
of Education which will widely be used as a companion to the editor’s 
Introduction to llducational Psychology. 50s; University Paperback 251 


EDUCATIONAL 

DOCUMENTS 

800-1816 

Ed ited by D. W. Sylvester 

Collected documentary material illus- 
trating main themes of educational 
history. Companion volume to J. Stuart 
Maclure's Educational Documents, 
England and Wales, 1816-1968. 

601; Education Paperback 301 
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SOCIOLOGY, HISTORY AND 
EDUCATION * A Reader 

Edited by P. W. Musgravc 

A collection of 22 papers introduced by Professor Musgrave, proceeding 
from societal defmitiuns of education and the child to the ways in winch such 
definitions are employed-in educational organizations, . , ' 

. . , < 601/ Unwersity Paperbttek 281, tl 

CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION 

Harold Entwis tie ■ .’ 

Dr Bntwistle makes an objective study or one of today’s most controversial - 
topics iq educational theory, setting the maijy arguments into, perspective . 
and clarifying the Issues that ar^e when attention is focused on the learner; 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
GERMAN LANGl'AGE 

Wi,V?alker Chambers, and John R. Wilkie 

A simple Introductory history of Gerpidu from Its IndorBuropeaja origins to 1 * 
th{f present day; including a stiidy of vocabulary, -sound, change and syntd*,.- . 
the development of the standard literary language in Ita- historical land apdal.V' 1 
ooritext, *nd brief disqusaiqnz qu: dialects, and the rels f[onah in di^rmon to: 
dtlftr Germanic add EurOpeart lahgiiages,, . ^Ssj ZTm varsity Paperback : t8i • 5 j 
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THE LOST LITERATURE OF 
MEDIEVAL ENGLAND : 

R, M. Wlftbn ; ‘- \ ■; ■:.* 

'. TTjia classic In Middle English studies lias bceh^ complcteiy-rf vised .with. . 
. many additions, ft ftw omissions, arid seme rearrangement material, Tlfis 
j^sjble^ take the 
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Empirical master of the High Renaissance 

Ti?« R wi D n h ‘ * where Pa noMy’s “repealed re- no more ihnn u magnificent ruin " “Triumph" of l'aii-h ihe "Gloria" rofar.-n-, . 

The 1 dinting* ofl Ulan ipicsis fo r X-ray photographs of a (Panofsky), "rcslauralo e mollo and the “Charles V at Mtlhlberg" euS !™* ? w m 

Volume 1: The Religious Pain lings. Jam: '8 c <j T man portrait were firmly ridipioto " (Valcanover) by Juan de in Madrid!: I he fourth. “ Reflec- cn an{J Opacity. 

3V0pp. Phaidon. £10. lurned down). But many of Titian’s Miranda. Perhaps this tradition is Hons of Time”, starts with the nn,a faeic » however it,. 

ERWIN PANorSKV. most enigma l ic paintings are not in wrong, perhaps the picture escaped clocks shown in u number of f 1 'l 111 ? "PPM* to be cufiS 

Pmhiln. ■ , ,?* , , museums, and the student who the fire and was cither not re- Titian’s portraits and closes with lhc e, ! L . may, indeed 

Problems m lllinn, Mostly leono- stands in trout of the great painted or not repainted by Mir- ‘'Allegory of Prudence ” in the ,l ^ vice aspects 0 f 

Assumption ’ in the Cathedral at anda, but if Professor Wcthey be- National Gallery (old material re- p ^’ a P d fr om time to t\Jf? 

2t«pp. and 199 plates. Phaidon. £5. Vero f, a or the altarpiece which lieves that this is so. he owes it to worked, which none the less retains L ubly ll!us,rilted subjects *1 

— l ? , S h u n 'u* wal1 o£ «*« <> £ hi * catalogue to explain, its interest); the fifth contains "Re- by f "“»«*<■* uuS \3l 

I T is \ sad fact that there is no iSn C r ih» ^Ti! 1 ft Medo e , cann , ot first - whftl his conclusion is and. flections on Love and Duality*"; and ! n ^ 11 11 scnsc - respond!^ 

first-rate ° modern book on , bui bc baunledby the sense that the second, how it has been reached. the sixth deals with Titian and lot «hly of the resuMortS 

Sr The^indar5 00 Lno 0 " JSJS^ II b — pvid. The first and dxT^tmcs 
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of Earthly DelighU 

, tiollanc/.. 

giniAPLIN: 
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, Alan R o^- 31 H - 

ffrnof Etirilily Delight* i- one 
^American novels, which, 
yinga life and thc generations 
fcgnund survive il.*ei out to 
jelhe nature of family inhcril- 
jjjils relation to what America 
nnd expects of its children. At 
UK 0 f the book is Clara, thc 
lighter of a migrant worker 
tfftto a life of physical and 
^deprivation, which, with luck 
tgidnew.. she seems capable of 
^ To fulfil oneself, even sur- 
flwlf, through one's children 
told theme in fiction, and Miss 
Mi preoccupied by the de.slruc- 
«in in this. For what Clara 
pIimi her father and donates 
jwnKthe helpless sense of an 
pn to control one's own de.s- 
ilimil)' situations which do not 
tfcrii. 

h leaves her drunken and 
fail father when .she is four- 
EL A joung man as rootless as 
bdAber a job and establishes 
rsjwv life before making her 
pat and then leaving her. The 
Granin Ibis forsaken town faljs 
(nithhcrand sets her upas hi\ 
h in a farmhouse outside 
v rtere she brings up her son 
V When the man’s wife dies, 
n moves in as his wife, taking 
Has and intelligent son with 
Hifown childhood sufferings 
shame she almost feels foi 
twnipubtion of this dull, kind 
talhis three sons, and uninten- 
I) becomes the agent of the 
e which destroys the family. 
* is indirectly responsible for 
^ of one half-brother mid the 


disappearance of another, 'l hc bov 
grows up, tortured by guilt and pity 
For his mother and is driven final ly 
to kill his father and himself. 

Thc .plot is patterned and con- 
trolled, rigged like some dramatic 
ritual lo suggest something larger 
than itself. Clara survives her losses 
to decline into insane decrepitude in 
an expensive mental home, where, in 
a eonccrtinaed image of her whole 
life, she drools in front or the tele- 
vision watching commercials and 
programmes of violence. Her life, 
spawned in poverty and harshness, 
ends lo thc accompaniment of its 
.formalized, cultural equivalent. Her 
attempts to make something of her- 
self in thc way Americans admire is 
defeated by Ihe meanness which she 
can 'neither shed nor avoid. The 
wealthy world she enters is as im- 
poverished and unhappy as the one 
she's left, and the energy needed to 
do this has deprived her of just that 
toughness, vision and beauty which 
seemed her passport lo escape. New 
lives, family ones and national ones, 
cannot be created from rotten ingre- 
dients. 

Whether the novel succeeds as 
anything more than this elaborately 
structured ritual is debatable. Miss 
Oates has not avoided the difficulties 
implicit in writing about inarticulate 
people, nnd in falling back on augurs, 
presentiments and startling insights 
to connect characters with what is 
happening to them, she is forced lo 
invest her narrator with a somewhat 
Godlike understanding of them, in- 
congruously different from the blink- 
ered sense they have of themselves. 
Virtuosity is n word often used or 
Miss Oates’s work by critics, and it 
applies here, though it is impossible 
not to feci that thc stylistic palaver 
cannot make up for a failure to enter 
her subject matter more directly and 
honestly. 

To read Patrice Chaplin's first 
novel, A Lonely Diet, is lo dread 


lowing hot and cool 


HAYES 1 

JxnTM 

ft Macmillan. 35s. 

C80S8Y j 
!■ Absence 
Coliitw. -25s. 

WAY 1 

I Slate of Health 
ft Nikon and Busby. 30s. 


f oj '39 is the third in 
Hayes's novel sequence 
Wdy, History of a Selfish 
began with A ly Father 
Dlizerbell, As before, the 
anonymous, though we 
rj® aS the elder son of 
Gus, hero of that- 
. H now grown old, frail 
Apathetic. The war is In. 
Mages, and Gus’s boy has 
tripled Into Hie army and 
7* ! b ? uftual training pro- 
°f one-third boredom to 
5 bull. ..What particularly 
« ? fbc two previous novels 
sequence was Mr. Hayes’s 
feeling for period, and 
^rs between the wars, 
®* Provincial theatre — 
8h, in The War of ’39. 
JftUHow this talent as much 

kiii? VOcatlQn of barrack 
* * and 'uneasy , eama- 
wartime England 
iukJi- P us ’^ importance 

JK3W' £ad «- “ > 

w his son’s harder, 
mijteu u brought 

lifSd progress 

s tag<a. of training. 
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thm _ a lime may conic when se\ 
is ■•iinpiy un adjunct ut gynae- 
cological medicine ; a tearing. 

‘ pla tiering experience in w hicli 
women arc cruelly splayed and 
serviced and returned to normal life 
in a huif-mulilatcd state. Kate, a 
student actress with a pretty face, 
visits sonic old friends in Rome and 
succumbs witlcssly to the decadent 
life they offer her. This involves 
sleeping with a dazzling abortionist 
of limitless Italian charm and 
narcissism, whom she cannot resist 
though she knows he will leave her. 
Thc author rushes her back to Lon- 
don. where, pregnant, sick with low 
and rejected by a faithful old lover . 
she becomes hysterical and ill and is 
thrown into a mental hospital. An 
im probable sequence has her 
attempting to get an abortion in this 
institution and meeting with obdurate 
refusals. 

From the moment of her return to 
London, thc novel, which hud been 
gory and vivid to this point, disinte- 
grates into u series of very nearly dis- 
connected episodes, each with its uwn 
large cast of walk- on .parts and linked 
only by Kale’s wraithlike und uncer- 
tain presence in them. Picaresque is 
too grand n word for this strange dis- 
location of the narrative and for the 
insufficiently explained transforma- 
tion of Kale from the acquiescent girl 
of Rome to the har.pie of London. 
The final chapter, in which Kate, 
rosy and recovered, has become a 
successful actress and disposed of her 
ohild, seems out of another novel 
altogether. This haphazard string- 
ing together of events makes the 
nastiness of the sex and hospital 
scenes nil the more gratuitous. The 
decadence which Rome appeared to 
symbolize travels with Kate to Lon- 
don. yet it is never clear whether 
Kale is its carrier or its victim. Thc 
tone of the novel is so whinily com- 
plaining that it is impossible to react 
to Kale's plight with sympathy, let 
alone with the sense of shock which 
the author seems lo have wanted to 
provoke. 
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II. t. RATES: 

A l.illlc of What Von Fancy 
2 1 5 pp Michael Joseph. 25 s. 

JOHN MASTERS: 

Tin- Rock 

JWipp. Michael Joseph. £2 2s. 

For many who.e admiration Toi Mr. 
Bales's great gifts as a novelist goes 
back in the distant days of Speiltt 
Hu and A House of his 

recent l.arkin moods have been hard 
to lake. But thc faithful can at any 
rale derive sonic small degree of com- 
fort from A Little of What Von 
Famy. the fifth and latest in thc 
series which suffers far less than the 
others from slap-and-lickle exuber- 
ance. The story is kept fairly simple. 
Pop l.arkin, after some .strenuous, 
early morning lovc-muking gets a 
coronary attack. He Ls nursed out 
of il by two prutessiunn] ladies, the 
first ogreish. the second luscious in 
Ihc ion-familiar laic- Gatesian man- 
ner. Ma loo lakes a hand and 
wonderfully fails to kill by kindness. 
Whilst the convalescence goes on. 
young Primrose Larkin cajoles the 
local curate into seducing her and 
quotes Donne to him while be is 
actually at it. presumably in order 
that he can feel himself still in closish 
touch with Lhc Church of England. 
A Mali from the Ministry tries to 
drive n road through Pop’s scrapyard 
but is defeated by the aristocratic and 
lecherous Sir John who sees the 
Larkin way of life as “ part of the 
answer to a mad world 
The high midsummer pomp; of 
tree and flower are evoked with Mr. 
Bates's usual skill and gusto. 


'I In oiighoiil all these five hooks he 
has been longing fin an Arcadia 
which never was but which now 
seems more impossibly ouL of reach 
than ever before ill man's history. 
In this one. just now and then, he 
succeeds in injecting a genuine ache 
into his fantasies. 

t he Flock consists of a potted his- 
tory uf lhc mure famous of Her- 
cules's Pillars from the time of 
Neanderthal Man to 1967, when Bri- 
tain jibbed at thc United Nations' 
diieciivc that Gibraltar should bo 
returned to Spain. Thc narrative is 
lucid, and never flags. Inevitably 
there have to be short cuts and &nap 
judgments. It isn't, for example, 
wholly misleading lo talk of “ the 
unscrupulous and ambitious .Louis 
XIV ", but all the same the descrip- 
tion clamours Tor Ihe many qualifica- 
tions Mr. Musters hasn’t room for. 
There can, however, bc no doubt that 
he succeeds in his main objective, a 
very difficult one- -that of conveying 
the idea uf a single, cumulative 
process: ihc huuk might so easily 
have become a haphazard conglo- 
meration of changes nnd chances. 

Thc onward march of history is 
alleviated by fictional interludes, 
sonic uf them quite lengthy. These 
arc on the whole less happy. None 
the less they never fall below a level 
of brisk, professional competence, 
and they do improve ns time goes on. 
Mr. Musters writes much more per- 
suasively of Clmcfdock and his sap- 
pers. busy tunnelling Ihe Rock during 
Hiller's war, than he does of the pre- 
historic occupants of those same 
caves, hunting, coupling, slaying and 
grunting out their’ bnsic English 
forty thousand years ago. 




tually, to a weary acceptance uf n 
life which he can neither avoid nor 
chance. On another level, though, his 
emotions take a beating when he be- 
comes seriously involved with Jessie, 
a barmaid nt the local pub. One of 
the distinct weaknesses in this and 
the previous novel, Is the way in 
which Mr. Hayes engineers his hero 
into bed at every opportunity; the 
ready women drop like ripe plums 
and, as before, passages of heated, 
effusive prose are there to point up 
the passion in every coupling: “She 
strives, pants, moans, begs . . " Oh 
mine I All of her mine . . “ Mind 
escapes from Ihe thrilling torment |of 
body . and so. <»n, to the point 
of exhaustion. 

Sappho in Absence is a good bit 
cooler and more determinedly top- 
ical. John Crosby, we are told, " more 
or less invented the concept of 
’swinging L ont * on * 1 ’- Well that’s 
believable enough ; and if he now 
seems to f>e out to poke a little gentle 
fua at that concept, it’s probably only 
fair. Sappho, the delectable wife of a 
trendy Barrister and one of the Lon- 
don cab-set, goes missing after dis- 
covering her husband in bed with his 
childhood nursery-mate, Fiona. Con- 
fused (he was stoned throughout the 
entire adultery) but contrite, Gerald 
is about to take up her trail, when a 
heart attack brings him low. Once fit 
however, he's off on a chase which 
begins in an pff- off -Broad way theatre 
where Sappho, under the suspect in- 
. fluence of Nik Fortune { pop singer, 
has been showing to audiences, night- 
ly, things she refused to reveal to 
; Gerald in their own bedroom. When 
Gerald arrives, Nih-and Sappho are 
long gone, off to Katmandu to seek 
spiritual enlightenment. So begins 
Gerald's trek, wifh Fiona and a 
Greenwich Village ■ Look i.n tow, 

across Cenlral Asia, where the hip- 

E ies oujnumbefr the natives and pot 
the staple diet. ' ’ . ' 

. The Satire is evident. but mostly 


benign ; and though Mr. Crosby has 
n good deni of ammunition, he takes 
care to aim a trifle high and wide. 
His characters are likeable and seem 
quite real for as long as the novel 
lasts. There are some nice touches of 
farce— a rural meditation centre with . 
holy-men’s advertising placards out- 
side every eave, for example — and 
some suitably sombre moments de- 
signed to show tbal life isn't all hash 
and boutique gear. All very balanced, 
very 'professional, and very ephem- 
eral. , 

In Mr. Way’s novel an effortlessly 
lovable trio— Crockiford. Terence, 
ahd Elspelh— are obliged to turn the 
manor-house, beouealhed td Elspeth 
by a dotty aunt, into a health farm. . 
Leaving their jobs- at Child’s Own 
Inc. fa history of literally lethal 
misprints 'distinguished the 1 maga- 
zines on which they worked) they 
set out for. darkest Somerset to con ■ 
overweight tycoons. Not far behind 

them is the sinister Marvyn Grote, 
of legendary strength and question- 
able antecedents, whose failure to 
win the inheritance has done noth- 
ing lo improve his temper. Nor is 
Grote : the only threat lo Crookford 
& Co. Soon after the Adonis-like 
Cornelius (alias Fred) joins, the staff 
at HcHev Manor, the mystery deep- 
ens and ^hat began as a satire on 
health farms ends as a cod spy- 
thriller. 1 ’ ' " • : - ' "■ 

. Peter ' Way's light, .fast style and .. 
his enviable knack for good tmoiRg 
keep the jokes crisp and -the narra- 
tive taut. The thumbnail sketches of 
characters like Knot Stinespring IV, 
top executive and culture^vulture. 
Old Prewilt, gardener and advocate 
' of outdoor . plumbing, and the fat, ; 
guilty customers 1 at JEdley Manor . 
are . clever: Caricatures ttnd the , 

; humour lies in, the unashamed , 
overstatement of recognizable 
attributes. W is the satirist s game, 
of course, and Mr. Way plays it for 

laughs fronv beginning to end. 


Angus Wilson 

The World of Charles Dickens 

“Easily the besUof the apparently inexhaustible mass of this 
year’s Dickeusiana”— Monica Dickens, Sunday Telegraph 
Illustrated with 40 ftill colour plates and 150111 black and white 

1 £4 

Christy Brown 

Down all the Days 

“Deserves thc highest Critical acclaim, iiot because it was Written 
with one foot but because ir is the work of a real writer who just 
happens to he handicapped ... I have a feeling thatDoten AU 
flu Days will be remembered for a long lime” — David , . 
Holloway, Daily Telegraph 

Harold French : 

I Swore I Never Would 

*‘An evocative, 'understated, often enchanting account of his first 
21 years, ending abruptly on his first starring night ip the West 
End” — Sheridan Morley, Sunday THfgraph 

45s, illustrated 

Gordon hi. Williams! 

The Upper Pleasure Garden 

“ MrWilli^ms conjures up very vjyidlv the camaraderie of the 
staff on this provincial paper in & South Ppa^t resort , 1 , '. a; most 
entertaining and inteltigeiU novel”— Richard Lister# Evening 
Standard , . • ' ' , 

• : . '1 .42s 
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I HUGO I.OE'I K< 11KH : 

Notih 

Translated by l ieorye Circltun. 
140pp. Pete i Owen. .15s. 

The authors of ihe Pentateuch who 
would have us believe that God sent 
down a deluge and bade Noah 
build an ark because of mankind’s 
sinfulness apparently put the ean of 
effect before the horse of causality. 
Far from the flood and the con- 
struction of the ark having been 
caused by the world’s corrupt ion, it 
was Noah’s ship-building pro- 
gramme --with its corollaries of full 
employ men I, spiralling wages, 
materialism and permissiveness — 
that corrupted the world tor at 
any rate Mesopotamia). .So far. so 
good ; but having hit on an insou- 
ciant upening premise Hugo 
Loetscher raises expectations he 
cannot fulfil. His parable lacks a 
clear focus and the satire veers 
from verbal custard pie t Noah's 
wife talks of putting money by for 
a rainy day) to modish ness ; an 
analyst traces Noah's premonitions 


of ;i drowning world hack to bed- 
wetting in infancy, sanguine priests 
argue that in reproaching the world 
God is accusing himself, and bet- 
hedging educators introduce com- 
pulsory swimming into the curricu- 
lum. 

Every now and then, though, the 
satirical shafts home on a target. 
The accommodation provided fur 
animals on the ark rouses the ire of 
Mesopotamia's R.S.P.C.A.; and in a 
neat parody on the invention of 
non-stick frying pans as a •'spin- 
off” from the space programme. 
Noah, while catching flics for 
animal fodder, makes a technologi- 
cal breakthrough : he invents fly- 
paper. 

But such incidental pleasures 
hardly raise this Swiss offering 
above the ruck of off-the-peg satires 
on our affluent (eflluent ?) society. 
The castigation of evil hinges 
on a commitment to. and elucida- 
tion of, good. Been use Herr 
Loetscher fails to project a present- 
day vision of right, his recital of 
antediluvian wrong provides occa- 
sional amusement where steady illu- 
mination is called for. 


ROMAIN (JANV : 

ChJcn blunt 

25.1pp. Paris: Gullimard. 2t)fr. 

Roma in Gary has travelled widely, 
read much, met ** significant " 
people. In Chien blaur he emulates 
Norman Mailer's lactic of barely 
liciionalized curriculum vitae, 
and claims that there is no '* litera- 
ture ” in this treatment of the colour 
probleni m America. In his view 
American society behaves like the 
protagonists of a novel, and the sole 
job of the writer is to register this 
ready-made material. 

As in his earlier The Room of 
Heaven, M. Gary again exploits 
animals in order to comment on 
men, and he evidently fancies him- 
self as an individualist of the rogue 
cephant type. Adopting a stray 
a kalian and discovering that it has 
been trained to attack Negroes on 


sight, ihc author recounts how he 
tried to salvage this lovable horror 
by retraining. He entrusts it to an 
expert dog-handler, who turns out 
to be a Black Muslim and who works 
hard to recondition Ihe dog so Mint 
it will attack whites on sight. After 
it savages its master, i; breaks down 
into schizophrenic disarray and dies 
on his doorstep. The message seems 
to be that black hatred of whites is 
even more self-defeating than while 
haired of blacks. 

M. Gary describes the psycho- 
dramatic meetings of white liberals 
and Negro militants, subsidized by 
his idealistic young wife, the actress 
Jean Scberg. He alternates between 
impassioned justification of Negro 
looting (aroused by the “ provoca- 
tive society” epitomized in Ameri- 
can shop windows), and ridicule of 
the unreal visions of some extremists. 

The lone is often engaging, adroitly 
mixing French analysis, Slav pathos 
and American sociologism, in this 


spectral diauno,;, „r 
America ”. Wfcnever^^ 1 
ily. which isM.Garv'i" 1 ^ 

ssusasg 

ions so indulgently thantl 
‘! s^iniJ like middlebrow? 1 
ns candour forces him to 

5^ar h,i ^ 

M. Gary's pedagogic ur»i 
“J *nlo childishness^ 
rhe Pans students in May j 
flaunting his diplomat's , 
CJaulhsl. presumably out ofk 
affection for the General 1 ,; 
minded ness, he nevertheless) 
massive pro-Gaullisl parade 
ChampvHlysdcs. His heart* 
be mainly in the right pfe« H, 
t.s a very readable linguistic, 
cal and cultural pot-pourri' 


Alternating current 


Give a book this present 

FICTION 

rln* n « Rob £ a - Q rdlet'a 7 he House ot Assignation 
(30s) continues to be a bestseller together with 
he paperback editions of The Erasers (15s), In 
the Labyrinth (15s), and Snapshots end Toward 
Xs Wow} Na,ha,i0 Sarraute conflrma 

n ,m P°riance with Between Ufa 

Robert Nye won Ihe Scottish 


AHa r>aTm.l t. 'j i,,o nun HID OCOIU8H 

. Co t IJne,i Spring Award for his spellbinding 
flgl ®*°nf collection Tates / Told toy Mother 

.h 3 a °aL An 5 ,c f Neve [ F < 508 > b Y 0,1 Orlovitz is 
tha second volume of a major trilogy. The crttica 
Oriovitz's stylistic skill. Indebted as 


Pobbe-onitet the second volume oi a ma 
h* »_ , _ have said : " Orlovitz's slvll 

he is to Joyce, Proust and James, is unique . . . 
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MW T H, B h jy drama ||rjt you bin 

IB nf&JStfftS iWaRytS 

Sf® 12 

bS?»J 5 ta«* 0 m °i rea ■Sv n ? fln relatJ ° na hlps through 
Ortute fast-moving dialogue that outs (h'rminh 

2^ V0n J lon i lo ®h°w what people are really about 
i«mco and what, la going oh In their minds y 0 

CALDER & BOYARS 18 Brewer Street London W1 


VERA CACCIATORF i 
La forzn motrice 

| 201 pp. Trapani: Celebes. L. 1,400. 

Vera Ciiccialorc's earlier books, Lo 
vendita cdfiwa (1953) and La 
palestra (1961), collections of long- 
ish short stories, arc remarkable For 
discovered relationships between 
ntan and object, between the human 
being and natural phenomena. 
Giorgio Burberi Squarotti has writ- 
ten that in these books there is “a 
note of magical incantation, of dis- 
turbing magic, which insinuates it- 
self into n subtle and moving des- 
cription of things This magic is 
present in La forza motrice (“ Motive 
Power "), with an added touch ot 
mysticism. 

The narrntivc is carried, through 
by the stories’' of eight charac- 
ters, each of whom plays n parr in 
the book. These stories, apart from 
early reminiscences, arc mainly con- 
cerned with two events. The first is 
a footbal! match, played o n the for- 
bidden Sports Field, in which Ber- 
nardo is attacked by Ihe sacristan 

° f lhe Andrea, 

bis half-brother, rushes to Bernardo’s 


assistance, is charged with assault 
and battery and sent to a 
reformatory until Ihe ngc of 
twenty. The second is the death of 
Bernardo, who falls bare- footed 
from Ihe escarpment of a light- 
house, either mesmerized by its 
constantly -shifting beam or because 
he was pushed by Andrea. Or was 
it suicide? The stories are not sep- 
arate episodes. Each is to a certain 
extent complete in itself, but they 
weave ncross each other, like the 
warp and the woof of a carpet, to 
produce the narrative pattern. 

Bernardo Fabrizi nnd Andrea 
Ricci (" Trc") are united on one 
side by parentage but divided by 
character and events. This unity and 
diversity is accentuated by Mlrinni 
Massa, who comes between them 
and eventually goes through n form 
of marriage with Bernardo. Mir- 
tnm s liveliness is nurtured and tem- 
pered by the wisdom of the peasant 
Balia Arniida. The narrator, a 
nilhcr colourless ”1’’, has a son 
called Decimo, who plays n con- 
siderable part In giving evidence 
about what happened at the light- 
house, but the presence of n narra- 
tor sometimes prevents the stories 


from being as vivid as ibtj 
have heen if related by the 
themselves. 

The most important <n j 
the book is Bernardo s dhij 
he has jotted down, often it. 
phors derived from decfrknj 
chagrin at the dissipauu in i 
ing and anguish of Ik motif 
which, properly harntsstd, 
used to ease pain and tnfy 
sufferer blessed. Bernard* 
passioned inquirer, is it 
generous, tormented and 
minded, but he is melho&x) 
an expert in suffering. His vt 
redemption and his desire (s 
others lands him evenluifr 
the scarp from which be falls 
dentil. 

In La forzo motrkt , 1 

latter part of which is sei k 
autumn of 1944, there is to] 
criptlvc writing and a p«k^ 
observation of Rome as it 
those arduous limes, dirty, M 
unnatural, polluted, but sflj 
eternal city. Pervading everyafg 
Vera Caccia tore's proforot 

illuminating hmginalion whin 
ales a tension that is bora if 
and spiritual. 


■uvklate* 

iW House of Scotland 

i .Macmillan- £3 -‘ 5s - 

10 y MACLEAN: 

wjse History of Scotland 

, Thames and Hudson. £2 2s. 

■QV DONALDSON: 

IH Trial of Mi«r>, Queen of 

■ gilsford. £2 IQs. 

Bjiion ago it was difficult to 
short history of Scotland 
L Mackies Scotland, first 
to] in 19J6, the rather dry 
rf Rail and Prydc (1934), and 
Mjimem of Hume Brown's 
nohimes. Today there is quite 
dtt of such books, ranging 
,de sketchy lu the scholarly, 
ponly is there a wider nware- 
iit the northern kingdom had 
say of its own. which morc- 
not end in 1707. nor in 
it«l a half-century's oulpdt of 
^edited texts, especially from 
g records, and mnny valuable 
apbies and special studies, has 
i the modem historian far 
thicks to build with than his 
taors had. 

kumieur is now engaged in 
mi once a professional field. 
Elk Linklaler, who surveyed 
it pis ago in The Survival of 
Hakhere traverses part of the 
ft end with whnt lie culls 
tfcfufapliy of a family, con- 
ia sly with the character and 
pis of the Stewart (or Stuart) 
k of Scotland and Great Bri- 
l'. This, notwithstanding his 
tar, is in effect lo write Scot- 
FiMSoty from the fifteenth ccn- 
the eighteenth in the l radi- 
dynastic terms, an upproach 
however unfashionable with 
s academic historians. Ills the 
J»e!l. For the characters of 


the Stuart sovereigns, who nearly all 
hud an innate propensity to choose 
the worst advisers available, often 
changed the current of events. 
James I’s determination to mend his 
kingdom's disorders caused, by pro- 
voking his own assassination, a re- 
turn of that sadly recurrent pattern 
--ambitions nobles squabbling for 
control of a child sovereign. James 
IV’s impulsive nature (or. ns others 
see it, sense of honour towards treaty 
obligations) led lo Scotland's greatest 
military disaster- -and yet another 
royal minority. The shrewdness of 
Jnmcs VI, who is here treated with 
respect and almost affection, kept 
Scotland at length in order and both 
Scotland and England out of foreign 
wars. On the other hand the pig- 
headedness (to use Ihe harshest 
assessment) of Charles l and James 
Vll cost Charles his life and both 
of them the Crown. 

As Mr. Linklater observes, “legi- 
timate or otherwise, the royal 
Stewarts were seldom common- 
place ”, He paints skilful portraits 
not only of the sovereigns down lo 
Queen Anne but of such various 
cadets as Henry, Prince of Wales, 
his sister the Winter Queen, and the 
tyrant carls of Orkney, Robert and 
Patrick Stewart. He is. of course, 
always readable, especially on James 
VI, nnd he deserves credit for the 
wide range of his own reading and 
his unhackneyed choice of quota- 
tions. His book really ends with the 
exiled Stuarts buL has, curiously, a 
pendant chapter on Queen Victoria 
who, he considers, made the con- 
quest of Scotland in which Charles 
Edward had failed. The point that 
not only she but every sovereign of 
Great Britain since Anne has reigned 
through descent from James Vis 
granddaughter is rather missed, 

Sir Fitzroy Maclean has essayed 
a much more ambitious task— to 
tell in a very short book the whole 



Old men remember 


The Athlone Press 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Moral Art of Dickens 

Rbara hardy 

ran of essays by Professor I lardy all closely concerned with the 
tkal and social content of Dickens’s work. 
l"»5 Autumn 35v 


RUDOLF HAGEL5TANGE : 

Ahherrensoriimer 

328pp. Hamburg: Hoffman und 
Campe. DM 19.80. 


The Autobiography of His Grace 

: ^ James the 4 King of Scots 

Presented by A. J, Stewart 
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The barely middle-aged journalist 
Kitz and Doktor Thannhausen, a 
respected elder statesman of the 
Republic of Letters, make; each 
other’s acquaintance aboard a liner 
leisurely heading from Genoa to- 
wards the mystic East, Despite rhe 
generation-gap, the two men find 
they have more in common than 
• national origin and distantly related 

professions; as acquaintance ripens 

into friendship each recognizes (he 
other’s journey to be a form of flight 
not dissimilar from his own. The 

woman f Thannhausen— who in the 
yery act of dispelling kitz’s guilt 
-Jw'hHy recalls having 
deserted his awn wife under parallel 
, .circuihslances^-daijy anticipate* t|^, 

■ onset of the fast .stage of; his killer : 
disease, i;.-. . • •. ; ‘ 

> though fpr both ' men the Jong* 
drawn-out voyage ' fc , .in effect . a 
jo i) rney toWafds, dec^ioc, fe n - 7 
disSunive a hovef to 
K fact Vine Hesh 

. iaiM to call ft; a -novel at all—rarh^r 


and even (hough it does always 
ultimately re-emerge • one suspects 
I Rudolf Hagelstange of having 
chronicled this leisurely sea journey 
■ with a deckchair-borne readership in 
mind. 

Not that his prolixity is unproduc- 
tive of incidental delights : an inter- 
national writer's junket described 
with lovingly detailed nausea, an 
autopsy on Sukarno’s Indonesia, and 
a coeducational trip of Wirt- 
schafts wunderklnder to Tokyo's red- 
light district where the geishas 
press their Lesbian attentions on the 
liaitsfrauen in the party while the 
Herrtn Dlrektoren look on glumly. 

Hagelstange knows, : moreover, 
how ,tp create amusing and believa- 
,.bly ; grotesque characters, but' for 
perverse -reasons of his own disdains 
to i« them consummate their rela- 
tionship in multisocial intercourse. 
Sexual congress is another matter— 
he vouchsafes the doomed Thann- 
hausen. a.. euphoric- quietus in the 
arms v of . a polyglot Burmese 
eharm^ir. Put as boldly as this the 
ending, may seem banal, but in fact 
me 1 death of; Thannhausen has. 
wthartlp ^qwer. The^e is hotliing' 

the stoicism With, 
.f 15 at self knowledge 
meels the Inevitable, half- Way ;. One 

flnlu wMu'M.i.i .u ■ » .< ■ ■ j 


Ivor Montagu 

THE YOUNGEST 
SON 

autobiographical chap^ 

First pari of the autobtogrspS 
Ivor Montagu, youngest w» 
wealthy family of raflrtj 
bankers, who tfeoama a 
zoologist, film, producer, ' 
renowned Communist. 

illustrated 63s , j 

| Coming Soon ; . 

Marx and Engel* ; 
THE GERMAN 
IDEOLOGY 

with Introduction by : r. 

Q. J- ARTHUR ' 

Student’s edition . 
part one, 8e,ecI( 2 f Jw'* 
two arjd three l ® a ® t J er ^jiiqda 1 
* Introduction io a • sri 
Political Economy • ■ - 

paperback 203 . , • 
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NE RENAISSANCE LIBRARY 

guerite do Navarre: 
ids front the Heptameron 

^H. P. CLIVE 

^• 0485.13801 8 36* paperback.: 0485 12801 2 18.r 

n Calvin : Three French Treatises 

HIGMAN 

** 0485138026 36v paperback: 0485 128020 18* 

ippa d’Aubigne: 

‘^agiques, A Selection 

D. MCFARLANE 


talc of Scotland from the hmcliv to “ 
the Forth road bridge. Mr. Link- l 
Inter and he differ in approach - i 
and also sometimes in detail : Mary, I 
Queen of Scots, for instance, the i 
former thinks was physically cold i 
but the latter "highly sexed Mr. } 
Linklater, though too scrappy on the t 
government of Scotland by Charles | 
II and his brother, has lhe better I 
sense of proportion, and it is the i 
selection and apportionment of I 
material that partly distinguishes i 
the professional historian from the i 
amateur. Sir Fitzroy. after abridg- | 
ing the chronicle of earlier centuries j 
with some adroitness, gives far loo 
much of his limited space lo the | 
massacre of Glencoe, to the Jacobite ■ 
risings, and in his last pages to Scot- ■ 
tish Nationalism. His several allu- 
sions to the exploits of the Clan 1 
Maclean are forgivable, but not so 
his dismissal of the whole agricul- 
tural revolution of the eighteenth 
century in a single sentence. 

His book, however, is not really a 
history bill the accompanying text 
ta a truly rcmnrknblc collection of 
some 230 illustrations, mostly un- 
familiar, gathered with excellent 
judgment from many sources, and 
beautifully reproduced. As n picture- 
book of Scottish history it is out- 
standing. Two captions require 
comment. The letter from William 
Wallace and Andrew de Moray in 
1297 is unfortunately no longer in 
the archives of LUbcck : it vanished 
in 1945. The picture on page 170 
is not a "contemporary drawing" 
but an engraving from the oil paint- 
ing photographed for John S. Gib- 
son's Ships of the * 45 (1967). 

From these two books, each in its 
way attractive but neither quite 
dependable for either facts or judg- 
ments, one turns to Gordon Donald- 
son's, emphatically the work of a 
professional. He has already shown 
himself capable of covering a couple 
of centuries in one volume. But here 
he puts under the microscope of 
expert knowledge and trained de- 
duction some two years only of the 
life of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
not a part of it that usunlly draws 
much attention. 

It was not the murder of Darnley 
in 1567 that shocked Europe so 
much ns the Queen’s mnrriagc two 
months later lo Bolhwell, the man 
generally regarded, then as now, as 
a principal in that deed. Indeed 
Mary's complicity in it was not pub- 
licly bruited till 1571. Professor 
Donaldson thinks her innocent of it 
although aware that a conspiracy 
against her husband existed, Her 


"trial" in 15^8-9 aftci she had lied 
to England ■ really a court of 
inquiry, fust at York, later trans- 
ferred to Westminster - -was a sort 
of tlircc-sidcd battle of ivil-. in which 
ihc suspicion of murder served as 
■a useful weapon. Ostensibly it was 
to establish whether power in Scot- 
land should be restored to Mary or 
held for her infant son. In reality 
it was for what political gain she, 
her half-brother Ihc Regent Maiay, 
or Queen Elizabeth could gel out 
of it. No one, Professor Donaldson 
points out, really wanted truth or 
justice. 

Moray's commissioners were 
mostly lawyers nnd their evidence 
against Mary was cure fully cooked. 
The notorious Casket Letters they 
produced at York unofficially, fit 
Westminster only after Mary’s com- 
missioners had withdrawn, and at 
both only in the form of copies. 
The first production was “very like 

an attempt lo extract a judgment in 

i ” ti,» 



advance of a public hearing ”. The 
second was when the only people 
who could say if the originals had 


been tampered with were Morion 
and Lclhington whom there was no 
one present lo cross-examine. On 
the letters and other dubious evi- 
dence Mary's accusers based the 
“ Book of Articles ", which Profes- 
sor Donaldson here analyses para- 
graph by paragraph. He exposes 
their texture of truth, half-truth nnd 
falsehood as effectively as Mr. W. 
A. Gatherer did some years ago 
the kindred fabrications of George 
Buchanan. 

It is a murky and depressing story 
from which no one. Scots or English, 
emerges with any credit. Of the 
Scottish factions the Earl of Sussex 
observed that they "toss between 
them the crown and public affairs 
of Scotland . . . ahd care neither for 
the mother nor the child (as 1 think 
before God) but to serve their own 
ends". He was n fair-minded man 
but he was ftlso a practical patriot. 
*‘ I think surely ", he wrote long 
before the inquiry was over. “ no 
end cun be made good for England 
except the person of the Scots Queen 
be detained, by one means or an- 
other, in England." 

And so she was. An atmosphere 
had been created in which Eliza- 
beth, while professing concern for her 
dear cousin, could appear justified 
in not releasing her. But this well 
written and authoritative book 
makes it quite elenr that Mary’s 
flight to England ofter Langslde 
would, " by one means or another ", 
have had no oilier end. 
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.‘^048513803 4 36 * paperback : 0 485 1 2803 9 l&s 

5 fg? volumes Of a now series designed to provide texts for undcr- 
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M* and Legislation 

™ j -n, BURNS mid H. L. A. HART 
r ':‘ ■ 19 July 



*^8 in General 

IJH' a. hart . 
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Lv'.v.:... 29 July . ~ 

‘ffWwo Volumes of Benlham's Conespondera. P“ bl ' sl ' cd J3 
announced inaugurate the publication of full and 
pg« of hlg works. They arc the first volumes in a section devoted 


S. J. WATSON i 

Between (he Flags 

393pp. Dublin: Afieh Figgis. £4. 

Sir Wflliara Temple, later Swift's pnt- 
ron, induced Ring Charles II to en- 
dow a number of plates to encourage 
horse racing in Ireland where, to 
quote him, “Horses are a drug but 
might be improved to a commodity 
not only of greater use at home but 
also fit for exportation to other 
countries A few years later Colonel 
Robert Byeriey, the Importer of the 
famous stallion known to history as 
the. Byeriey Turk, fought as one of 
William Ill’s officers at the BaUle of 
the Boyne ; so the sport of racing and 
the thoroughbred breeding industry 
both have their origins in Ireland 301). 
years ago, It was a sport in which the 
Protestant ascendancy took' tibe lead 
and only in recent years has the busi- 
ness acumen of the native Irish led 
thenj to foster these activities from 
which they now do so well. . 

Colonel Watson's imposing 
volume takes the story of steeple- 
chasing in Ireland from 1752 to the 
present day. The 1752 race seems to 
have been one of those pounding 
contests popular with the gentry.' 
when horses were galloped across 
country until they refused or 
dropped, and it does not seem to 
have set a pattern of racing over a 
fixed course such as we know today. 
However . the nmeieemh-cetitury 
combination of agricultural distress 


with substantial military garrisons 
almost wholly unemployed greatly 
encouraged hunting and steeple chas- 
ing, and we read of a Lord Clanric* 
arde who bVoke his collar bone twice 
while hunting on a Saturday and yet 
spoke for three-quarters of an hour 
In the House of Lords ;on the 
following Tuesday. The native Trish 
seem to have been wiser in their 
generation and, judging front ' the 
names of National Hunt Stewards, it 
has taken the impact of two world 
wars and the creation of the Free 
State to pul them in charge. 

Colonel Watson deals not only' 
with racing in Ireland but also with 
the doings of Irish horses abroad, 
and. Arkle alone gels ten. page- 
references in the index. The appen- 
dixes include: the King's Plate Arti- 
cles of J7I7 ; a list of Ihe subscribers 
to (he Irish Racing Calendar in 
J790 ; the rules, and orders ot.tfie 
■Irish Tqrf Club 1790; Irish Naliprial 
Hunt Steeplechase Rules, 1870.; a 
domplete list of the Stewards of t|ie 
Irish National Hunt Steeplechase 
Committee, 1872-1969 ; a list of 
winners of the Irish; Grand National, 
1870-1969; a list of winners of 
Conyngham Cup, ;J862-1964 ; and a 
fist of winners of Galway Plate, 
1869-1969. ■ ;. 

(Incidentally ^ only In 19I9 T 20 did 
politics interfere with racing. j • ■ t y 

1 1t can be seen that there is in these 
. pages ah' abundance, of inforftietlipD' 
on every topic connected with ’Irish' 
s teeplechfisios o o vt a m ifable ; foh the 
first time in accessible foma., ' 


MacGibbon & Kee 

To be published 
June 15 

Alfie Darling 
Bill Naughton 30s 

ALFIE sold a million copies. 
Now Alfie is back, funnier, 
sexier, still on the heels of tiny 
available crumpet. 

Recent successes 
Three Years to Play 
Colin Machines 30s 

‘ Ingenious and entertaininf} 
... a lusty and gusty adven- 
ture story' mjn(»ay niifiuAiit 

Not AH a Ball 
John Moynihan42s 
The witty, highly praised 
journalist's autobiography 
from the post-VJ day to 
Supermac and the Beatles. 

' Wildly f tinny . . . subtly com- 
municates the socio-political 
flavour of the fterlod .’ 

SUNDAY Tl'l.l GRAI'll 

The Filmgoers ' 

Companion 

3rd Edition 

Leslie Haiti well 100s 

\ , . . unique and totally in-: 

valuable ... the best reference 

book on the cinema that this 

country has ever produced.' 

FILMS AND HLMINO 

The New Town Story 
Frank Sell after 55s 
The story of the creation of 
tiie new towns. 

1 Written with engaging ler- 
voter, it is likely to stand as the 
definite factual history oh the 
subject for many years.' 

SUNDAY TI-l.CCiKAPH 

The Plains qf Caroni 
Samuel Selvoq 30S 
His new novel set in Trini- 
dad. 

1 , . .a vividly observed picture 
of a society . . his style is full 
of flavour / daily ti-i eoSaph 

Switched Out 
Robert Lait 30s 
author of* Pit’ 

* A clever ,, elliptical thriller.’ 

'• evening Standard 

Wildlife Preservation 

Philip Street 30s 

* Readable and informative ' 

MORNING STAR 

Fishing. JJerc and There 
Fred J. Taylor 35s , 

A rravelogue, adventure slory 
and invaluable . textbook by 
one . of EnglandYmost famous 
anglers. ' . ' • ’ 

‘ Full of sound sense and gockl 
advice.' uirm Ingham posr 

Arco 

Spinning for Pike 

R.C, R.B.arder30s 

f . . does much wore tJuiii in- 
struct . V . is likely to convert 
Matty •, anglers to a new 
V approach to pike fishing.' " 
ANdLING times' 

Grenada f qblishjng 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 



IN PENGUINS 


Making it new 


t 
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David Copperfield 

Edited by Trevor Blount 

1 85 °? was D'ckons's ‘favourite chi Id* and the book 
in which he revealed most of Jiimsolf; particularly of his early life. 10s 


Dombay add Son 

Edited by Peter Falrclough with an Iniroduclfon by Raymond Williams 
In this book Dickens attorn pled something new in English fiction: to 
look beyond Isolated errors and vices to Ihelr breeding-ground within 
society, what Is seen, and challenged, la a system which bred misery. 16s 


Great Expectations 

Edited by Angus Calder 

One of the most mature and serious of Dickens's novels. From the 
first shock of tho early pages when Pip encounters Ihe convict 
Magwllcii.jhe mystery grips our attention, and holds us until the end, 6s 


Hard Times 

Edited by David Craig 

This withering portrait of a Lancashire mill-town poweifully stigmatized 
the prevalent philosophy of Utilitarianism, whfch allowed human 
be ngs to bo caged in a dreary scenery ol brick terraces and foul 
chimneys, and ensfaved to machines. 6s 


Little Dorrit 

Edited by John Holloway 

One of that handful of masterpieces of Dickens's maturity in which his 
imaginative genius embraced the whole fabric of a changing society - 
a world of hypocrisy and sham, of exploiters and parasites. 10s6d 


Martin Chuzzlewit 

Edited by P.N.Furbank 

Dlckena'e comic masterpiece - an opinion shared by Dickons himself 
who, when he began Ihe novel ‘never had so much confidence In his 


hundred points Immeasurably the best of my stories'. I0s6d 


Oliver Tw^st 

Edited by peter Falrclough with an Introduction by Angus Wile on 
From recognizable antecedents In the Gothic Romance, Ihe Newgate Novel 

AJln IlnniFlfiriYiairtHroma nUL«. nn J n _ _ ■ ■ . . ■ * . ■ 


.-J “YL J iv . weasel*. iiuMicuik.'r, mo nvwnnienQ' 

and popular melodrama, Dickens created an entirely new kind of novel-' 
seaming In its exposure of contemporary cruellies, always exciting, and 
clothed in an unforgettable atmosphere oF mystery and pervasive evil. 6s 


The Uncollected Writings of Charles Dickens 

Edited by Harry Slono 

Most of these pieces have been lost to the ordinary reader Tor more 
fan* Cfhtury end are here published together for the first time. 

Written for Dickens's own magazine, Household Words, these essays, 
anecdotes, tales, character sketches and descriptive pieces provide 
ue with a renewed sense of the extraordinary range ofhls genius. Two ' 
volume boxed set 126s 


Published in August: A Tale of Two Cities 

Edited by George Woodcock 7s 
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MARY McCarthy : 

The Writing on l lie Wall mid Ollier 
I.llemry Kssnys 

2 1.1pp. Wei den fclil and NicoNnn. 
a 5s. 


Mary McCarthy's chief virtue as a 
literary and dramatic critic is that 
she looks at everything with a ques- 
tioning eye. and asks: is there .some- 
thing new to he said about this? Her 
chief defect is an insistence not only 
on looking for original work, but on 
saying something original about it, 
from no particular or consistent 
point of view. She codifies, explains, 
translates, as she teases out mean- 
ings ; but she rarely considers 
whether what she finds was worth 
looking for in the whole context of 
the work. In this collection of thir- 
teen essays her virtues are sometimes 
present, her defects more frequently 
on display. 

They are evident particularly in 
the first essay, " General Macbeth ”, 
in which she sees Macbeth as a man 
essentially commonplace, bourgeois, 
timorous and unimaginative. He 
exchanges with his wife "middle- 
class endearments ” like " dearest 
love " and " dearest chuck " he is “ a 
murderous Bnbbitt The idea leads 
on to lively suggestions about Mac- 
beth’s literal-mindedness and his like- 
ness as a character to Claudius, but 
basically it is not much more than 
a good joke. To talk about a mur- 
derous Babbitt is a Contradiction in 
terms ; and if Macbeth’s endear- 
ments arc middle - class, what 
are those of Antony when he 
calls Cleopatra “ sweet queen ” and 
" precious queen ”, and says. “ Give 
me u kiss"? The argument ‘is 
developed with the casualncss of an 
undergraduate at a debating society, 
and it is propped by phrases of a 
breezy vulgarity that would have 
been alien to Mary McCarthy in the 
past, ns she stresses Macbeth** bour- 
geois feebleness: "He is old Iron 
Panjs in the field (as she bitterly 
reminds him) hut at home she has 
to wear the pants." This sort of 
faceiiousness occurs often in the 
nook, as when she says of a Comp- 
Ion -Burnett character: " George has 
been brought up in the workhouse, 
shades of Oliver Twist." Some of Ihe 


idc*.i* in the Mm-hc/h essay would 
r have been worth following up— like 
the suggestion thin " without reli- 
gion, animism rules the outer world " 
■ —hut they arc thrown off without 
elaboration, and as a whole the tilings 
said seem terribly irrelevant to (lie 
i play's nature its a dramatic master- 
piece. 

t A long review of George Orwell's 
Collected ICsuiys. Journalism ami 
Letters is often similarly perverse. To 
say that hu (ended to write war 
crimes off as committed inevitably by 
holh sides and hence . . . cancelling 
each other out " is a wrong inter- 
pretation (to put it politely) of 
Orwell’s humane insistence that in 
spile of atrocities and concent ration - 
camps " revenge is sour ", To call him 
an unsociable bird is to strike a false 
note, and to say that, before the pub- 
lication of his first hook and so the 
adoption of his pseudonym, ‘"George 
Orwell’ was continuing to bury Blair 
in more senses than one ” appears to 
he meaningless. 

Most of the pieces are about 
experimental novels : Nabokov's 

Pale Fire, Burroughs's Naked 
Lunch, the work of Nathalie Sarrmite 
,v y Compton-Burncrt. Miss 
McCarthy has nowadays a Rounriian 
passion for making it new, and 
' experimental ’’ is a term of positive 
approval in her vocabulary. The 
Naked Lunch is " a new kind of 
novel, based on statelessness ", and 
11 J s evidently a good mark for 
-Madame Bovary that it should be 
the first novel to deul with what is 
now called mass culture In all the 
articles there are perceptive observa- 
tions. like indeed the two just quoted, 
hut the writer’s point of view shifts 
so ofk-n, she is engaged by so many 
(afferent aspects of her subjects, that 
the observations are never really fol- 
lowed through. In the cases or Bur- 
roughs and Nabokov she explains 
that " two experiences, that of exile 
and that of jet-propelled mass 
tourism , , provide " the subject mat- 
ter for a new kind of story", ft is 
suggested l hut such novels are more 
interesting titan others which, even 
when ■‘well done" like those of 
C.onipton-Buriielt, seem "almost 
regional " 

riiix raises some I urge uncon- 
Mdered questions. The experience of i 
exile is obviously important to a i 


novelist, particularly wh, * 

|.s extended to inclui niK 

luough drug addictio 
11 uv jlization coniir 
move is imporiani w 


ncffoo after Dickens* 
ui a biography of him 
tiled which depicted his 
VP** 1 . -urinil of crest 


move is important tan rj2 “'j 
not just the hackgri l,ri 
some novelists \ H 
sneeifira i u o... _ *> ra w 


specifically the T 
novels new? Wliv an- ih ° 1 

‘fell from such 
n';c,n l crc.s li „ B , tanl ^« 
w hn i n an emoiinnni 


v..» in an emotional ^ 
»nd in a technical sense 
lent with the notihSS 
plot and character like?,* £ 

ass <£?! 


** as a period of great 
rein and weariness, and of 
from social engagements. 
X Merivale. who hud 
*i wrote a letter of protest 
“There is no need 
nj a national loss and all 
sadness with a fictitious 
ft recalled Dickens, only a 
kforc his death, rehears- 
jouog amateurs in a play, 
hours almost daily : and. 




— Williy tilled rvu 

for nn answer to such q UR S 

proceeds in terms of assent 
Proof. When made JZ* 
hy Burroughs’s insislenc/ £1 
soxuai pleasure of hanging.^, 
refuge in phrases like "f 
ejaculation of a hanaeri J!- 1 
everybody's caniharXvnL 1 , 

teste. ak ° W,li nnibelot ^ 

. f f u th ° reis no really cohccwi, 
in the book, there are ma» c 
nients that would have been , 
by nobody else. Among limy, 
observation thnt The NaktdU 
if /. ,1e serious piece of xa 
fiction, the remark that iu Ctoi 
Burnett everything GguraUvebm 
literal, which is backed btn 
examples, and the loving 
of Nabokov’s allusivenea Ik: 
articles on Compton- Buraertjwi 
which contain much claesnaiiaj 
the way in which her rittisuei 
thiccd and the attitudes foil «j 
they proceed, are probably if! 
tilings yet written about Ihadfi 
books ; though even here m 
like " all testalory wills in Ccrji 
Burnett are in fact piinsojilittad 
ing liuniim will " and Ihewn* 
that llie novels arc the work of ! 
radical thinker ” require a iud 
lion which is not provided. A iki 
thinker, it is said, "in her own w 
trie way ", and it seems al timeat 
Mary McCarthy is less inlem#! 
novels than in eccentric ntsri 
statuless novels, Chinese box ofljj 
novels which have no plotonM 
mem of character like those j 
Nathalie S’orraute. With such 
she is perfectly at home. Mara 
makes her feel a little uncomfaiH 


b was suffering from his 
|e directed all the rehearsals 
■j spirit, and a boy's interest 
rile art. . ■ - acting nil the 
snort one after another, 
ta the "old man” to the 
imr" with all his famous 
pd power. 


light ", a stifling one, June 
ns behind the scenes as 
r and stage-manager, ring- 
ic bells and working all the 
■H vent through the whole 
idi infectious delight ". l.ess 
nek later, he was dead. 

final weeks, loo, he was 
I his passion for the 
a other ways : thinking of 
add Adelphi melodrama, 
'«! Ashore, and even of 
in it himself ; reading 
ripl of a new comedy 
Ijooc of his colleagues ; 
im friend that one of 
dnshed day-dreams was 
fen near a great theatre, 
i of which he would 
authority, would 
dulled and noble com- 
Kfccl and revise the plays, 
them acted according to 
ft. He reckoned, he said, 
irew the name of every 
ijthat had been acted for 
fH- Other forms of popular 
Hi continued to delight 
pa Shortly before his 'death 
'bi circus, nnd was greatly 
ban elephant which could 
tis hena, “They’ve never 
k rhinoceros to do nny- 
■k reflected : “and I don’t 
2 wu ^t unless it were to 
■ water-rate, or .something 
upbsani", 


For Solzhenitsyn 

GFnnr: r nvii-c. 


GEORG LUKACSi 
Solschenizyn 

S3pp. Neuwied : 
DM 6.80. 


quently rcpciitc<l concept of “the 
nature of great literature since 


- - — o-v... mumiiK since 

nx P A 0rt Neuwied: Luchterhand. Ho ’ llor u ■ 

DM 6.80. He has nothing to say about the 

“ "" 1 Christian element in Solzhenitsyn’s 

In 1964 Georg Lukdcs wrote a short. wor * ( i surely one of its most signifi- 
cssay welcoming Sojzhenitsvu’s S nt . J eH . t . ure ?* S °tebcnitsyn’x refusal 
appearance on the Russian Htemrv 


appearance on the Russian literary con£ious- -a re'fCsS whlih® U °' 
d ™“ 5S . i " 8 ™PO«ance doublcdly i, more than any 'htg else 


fa limited one, since the work was 
not a novel in the classic sense but 
only ii novella) of One Day in the 
Life of l itan Denlsovltch. Five years 
later, following the publication (out- 
side the Soviet Union) ot The First 
Circle and Cancer Ward, be wrote a 


responsible for the reservations with 
which his work has been received, all 
admiration and sympathy nolwith- 
slanding. in the West — is pot specifi- 
cally discussed, although ' there is a 
passage m which other, unnamed 
socialist writers arc gently chided for 
succumbing io »* Western slvlisti<- 


look and is daily continuity! to <j 
dition it. Instead, he invite* 
read a short novel by a 
writer called Chingiz 
which, we are told, is rree 
shortcomings. This critical fflwj 
curious, to say the least: Wjl 
pursue to the end the' rinwsffl 
of problems thrown up by 
you are considering, 
refer, without detailed (JescnP?®; 
analysis, to the generally 
works of another wriicr. It !<WJ 
diversionary tactics n nd 
essence, is what it is. • J 


three months before his 
bad retired from his trium- 
Ntform career as a public 
episodes from his own 
(clivlty half-way be- 
b tkeatre and literature. He 
■* a lot of money from 
iNp (nearly half the for- 
which he left must 
ham this source) : but. 
ft»-manager wrote. 


v & P ec 9 a, “ r y profits, the 
i from his career as 
J«lo be told in words. . . . 


freely less pleasure 
to his public Readings 
pirsuit of his legitimate 


circle and c oncer Ward, be wrote a ; ut - ,a,,s ‘ wniers arc gently chided for 
spcoridi somewhat longer essay in ^ u ^ cu rnbm« io »* Western stylistic 
which he acclninjed. Solzhenitsyn not. m V ue , n f cs ’• 

only as the true heir of the finest .. Luk «cs s only criticism of Solzhen- 
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only as the true heir of the finest •, — ...v.-uhui ouioicn- 

socialist-realist writers of the imrae- ,s ^al the principal characters 
diate post-revolutionary era, but also J” mii J or novels arc " eccentrics ” 
as n major novelist on a world «alc li0 ! lder lhiqe). As eccentrics, they 

The two essays have now been' th ?', r L n,tor 


l. ■ . . 7 t“j’ imvc iiuw peen 

published, -without preface or com- 


by Charles Dickeria. A letter from Dicfcens to his 
Sister-in-law^ Georgina Hogarth;' n ■ . ■ . ■ . . . 

With six broadsheets W Ivor BtoWd describing 
Dickens's life and. work and an Illustrated :. 
chronology.: v= 


Fjikjtcg*s theory' of iiterainw t *^ri url ^ er iSointR’dut thal Solzhenitsyn 
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grnphyi it is also qujle^terefitind a'nrofSr Sr such 'altitude implies 


In. his eagerness w 
Solzhenitsyn as the Hdflfwjjj 
a theory, Lukdcs wonts to 
cy?s— and ours— to the actual 
of Solzhenitsyn’s work, 51 
ous ”■ world, of all-pcnadins . 
lice and oppression creaiM^. 
name of an ideology 

theory' i* « ^sic cwwjjgy 

Unless and until he is pre^ 
face that coptmdiclioD. 
critic: of Solzhenitsyn 
lice to himsclfi h* s ' su ^^? ’ •; 
readers. Jb 
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Mawbri' ciriUinstaiico lur lire grc.ii 
liumorisi* final puhiiv appearance*: 
and C hurley mu*l have wtinricred 
whether lire Ilnur hud come when, 
during one of the Pick w ick read- 
ing'.. Dickens found it impossible U« 
say Piekwiek. and called him 
'* I'icksnick and " Picnic and 
'' Peck wicks " and all sort*, of 
names. Buoyed up, however. h> his 
enjoyment of the task, his love for 
his audiences, and an old troupers 
»cnse that the show musi go on. 
Dickens brought the scries to » 
:oncliision withnul disaster. 
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; l m be concluded what 
insisted must be his final 
"'forniance, bidding fare- 
v'Mble public in the 
J weft later printed on 
-S ^btributed to 
^ Westminster Abbey : 
lights I vanish 


'.for the theatre, this 
wing a large audience. 

siuififH ^ conspicuous in 
from 
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JLu™ 11 * 1, quality of his 
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(lhou?H b k ' '*J*Wts at those 
‘“deed in 
■lo iSr)’ ahov ^ how he 
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7 y S l87p provide. 
Which . leaves 
v *®. *«an and 
Wi place io Victor 
JgWas active to the 
^'98 .'bis final 
wav begin- 


ning to write another novel, Edwin 
Drood, Its first serial instalment 
appeared a fortnight after his fare- 
well performance : and, happily, 
several reviewers greeted H with 
tributes to his longstanding and 
unique place in his readers' affec- 
tions. “ What other story-teller, Eng- 
lish or foreign, ever maintained so 
great and increasing a popularity 
for six and thirty years! ex- 
claimed the Graphic. “As he de- 
lighted the fathers”, wrote The 
Times, "so he delights ihe children, 
and this his latest effort promises to 
be received with Interest and pleas- 
ure as widespread as that which 
greeted those glorious Papers wh|ch 
built at once the whole edifice of 
his fame." Throughout the English- 
. speaking world, wrote another re- 
viewer, there , is a " feeling of per- 
sonal affection for our great novel- 
istthat renders So dearly welcome, 
his return to; a serial novel filled 
with another wonderful throng of 
the life-like creatures of his imagina- 
tion".- 


uuu ivui p 

E nrt not only of his daily routine. 

ul also of his creative habit, and 
he found writing difficult without It. 
Much of his physical and creative 
energy had gone, for several years 
past, into his public readings, and it 
was largely because of them that he 
was now worn out. 

He was certainly in poor shape 
to give his farewell season. His 
doctor was in attendance at every 
performance, and recorded alarming 
symptoms; his pulse would rise 
from its normal 72 to as high as 
124. particularly 'when he read his 
famous " Sikes and Nancy.'' piece, a 
more horrific item, and a more 
physically exhausting, one, than any 
others he-' bad devised, and one 
which had very curious psychologi- 
Cal, as well as physical, effects upon 
him. The only other reading which 
took his pulse up that, high, was 
David Copperfield, another , item 
which (because of its autobiographi- 
cal basis) had . a special emotional 
significance for him. V- 1 shall Tear 
myself to, pieces’’, be saidi as he 


Partly because lie needed to be in 
London for his readings ai St. 
lamej's Hall, but mostly (he saidi 
>>o that his unmarried daughter 
Mury could lake part in the London 
season, he had rented a substantial 
residence opposite the Marble Arch. 

It overlooked Hyde Park, where the 
perpetual movement and gaiety 
during the spring greatly pleased 
him, but the spring, lie wrote in 
April, " always lias a restless influ- 
ence over me ; and ... 1 yearn for 
the country again He had sold his 
town- ho use ten years earlier, and 
had settled at Gad’s Hill Place, near 
Chatham ; but he had probably spent 
us many nights in London as at 
Gad's Hill throughout the 1860*. 
either in houses he rented or in the 
bachelor flat above the offices of 
his magazine. All the Year Round'. 
and there w &s an appropriateness in 
his having spent most of his final 
months in the city which had been, 
so overwhelmingly, the favourite 
setting for his novel* — their subject, 
indeed, as much as their setting, for 
London is not an incidental back- 
ground but rather a precondition 
for most of his fiction. , 

Certainly he would yearn for the 
country, would go off to Gad's Hill 
for long weekends during those 
final months, would .sometimes ex- 
claim that “ London is u vile place. 
. . . Whenever I come back from 
the country now and see that great 
heavy canopy lowering over Ihe 
house-tops I wonder what on earth 
I do there except of obligation ”, 
Edwin Drood may have been ini- 
tiating a new development in his art 
for, more than any of his novels 


since jfard Times, It was provincial 
in Its setting, the cathedral-town of 
its main action being, of course, 
based on - Rochester. - But Edwin 
Drood had opened in a London 
opium den, nnd many later scenes 
occur in areas of London that were 
old favourites of his: Furnival's Inn 
(where he had lived in the 1830s), 
Staple Inn (next door to. Barnard's 
Inn. where "Pip in Great Expect a* 
tions had hired chambers), and Sou- 
thampton Street (a few yards along 
the Strand from Dickens s offices in 
Wellington Street). The shady areas 
of London, such as Shadwell with 
its opium dens, held for him (as he 
often put iL) an “ attraction of re- 


part of the composition, by his 
bad foot ; taking long Fast walks was 


jl 


Dickens had ' been at work on: 
Edwin Drood since the previous 
autumn, anxious to get ahead on it 
before be. had to start preparing for. 
and then delivering, his readings 
f webkly, from January to March), 
Though encouraged by hating nego- 
dated, the largest fee for the copy- 
right lhar any Ehglish novelist hid 

yet commanded, acknowledged 
that he " missed the pressure" of 
former days. It was more than four 
years since he had written a novel- 
much the longest gap in bis career 
as a novelist- -ana hi\ hand was 
out Also he was gravelled. Jurtng 


pulsion ”, and maybe he fait for 
London as a whole just soch an 
ambivalent passion— as Baudelaire, 
another great. contemporary poet or. 
the city, could say “ Jc I’aime, O 
ca pi tale inf&me 


. Dickens loved Gad'a Hill, loo, iu 
a different fashion; but he never felt, 
the countryside 1 io his deep heart’s: 
core nor with that complexity of 
respohse that was necessary For his 
art— the ” at traction - 6F repul slbn ” 
that his fools and knayes. as well as 
his characteristic scqries; elicited. 
Not that the repulsive 'was his only 
subject, of course: but the ordinnry 
joys of life which he celebrated with 
■ such Unaffected delight wdre gener- 


ally of a noisier, more social and 
urban, kind . than ; a rural setting 
could offer: him— theatres and 
places of amusement, the streets at 
r plghti- the movement and gaiety it) 1 
Hyde Park that be qould - watch « 
from his. windows. He even quite 
enjoyed, t|i*l spring, the early 
morning rattling of the heavy wag- 
ons passing from Paddington to 
the* various markets:. only a townee. 

■ could. do that. .; 

biCkeps had been settled back at ■ 
v Gad's HiU for - only, a fortnight 
before he died, and had menrifrhile - 
had to return' to London -several 
times. He had, indeed, : appointment*, 
to keep thefa on the day ..of: , his 
death, Thursday. Jiins 9 f Thiiriday 
• , :wav his reguter day n* 1th 


tnyatu iu. * , . , — . - , , 

went tpwafds the platform for bis 
last performance 1 Sikes . As he 
Inter admitted, he bad torn himself 
to pieces too often wifi 1 this - item- 

I In. this final season, pot only: was 
his' doctor in the;;wingSi but also his 
son Charley was,in; -the, front- row. 
“ You must be .there every night , 
ihe doctor told huh,.." and if. you 
see your father falter ;ih the leart, 
vou musi run up ; and catch, him: ana 

bring him °T’ 

Heaven. jhe’U diej before; .l^ep) . aO : 
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Dickens, 
Money & 
Society 


by Grahame Smith 


it the child le truly the father of 
the man. then Ihe novels ol 
Dickens can only be fully under- 
stood in the light of his life and 
times. Too often, however 
Dickens the man is neglected In 
studies ol Dlokens the novelist. In 
this deeply origins! book Mr. 
Smith sets out to correct the bal- 


ance ol Dickens' criticism by 
tracina not only Dickens' growth 


tracing not only Dickens' growth 
as a literary artist, but also the 
soolat faotors that influenced his 


development. As Mr. Smith points 
out in this sensitive discussion of 


out in this sensitive discussion of 
a selection ol Dickens' novels. 
Dickens wss an Impassioned ob 
server and critic of his society, 
and had hs been any teas of an 
artist, fie might simply have be- 
come a writer of polemical tracts. 


Grahame Smith Is on the faculty 
of the Department ol English, Uni- 
versity College, Swansea, Wales. 
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Dickens 


His Production of 
“ The Frozen Deep M 
Edited by ROBERT L, BRANNAN 
With Charles Dickens tn the star- 
ring role, "The Frozen Ddep" 
brought dramatic success \o tha 
English stage In 1857. Moved to 
tears by the performance, Quean 
Victoria sent her oompMmenta to 
Dickens. 
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The Dickens 


Edited by GEORGE H. FORD 
and ;LAURfAT LANE Jr' . ' 

Brings together a selection 61 the 
important essays end articles, etc. 
irom 1841 to trie present day : that 
critically, examined. Dickens 
ficrion. 
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Dickens; The 

Dreamers 

Stance 


By TAYLOR SJOEHR 
i Even more than ihe people like 
i Proust, Joyce. .Kafka and Gannett, 
DicKeh'e was a remarkably pure 
example of ihe dream novelist. 
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zinc's office, lo make up the ih-x( 
week’s number, revise l lie proofs 
and attend lo olhcr business, fl 
h;wl been there the week before 
leaving in the evening to stage 
manage those theatricals, and re 
turning there for the night. He was 
unusually, still working there on 
Friday, when his eldest son Charley 
called in to say farewell, but (Char- 
ley recalled), though addressed sev- 
eral limes, ho " gave no sign of 
being aware of my presence. ... He 
was in Dreamland, with Edwin 
Drood The day before, ho had 
added a codiciL to his will, leaving 
his share in Ihe magazine's owner- 
ship to Charley — one of several 
indications that he realized that his 
death might be near. 

For the past twenty years, he had 
been editing his own weekly, and 
regularly attending to its business. 
Charley remarked, referring not to 
this editorial but to In’s creative acti- 
vity : 


As to his system of work, ... no city 
oterk was ever more methodical or 
orderly than he ; no humdrum, monot- 
onous. mechanical task could ever 
have been discharged with more punc- 
tuality or with more business-like re- 
gularity, than he gave to the work of 
bis imagination and fanoy. 

Dickens had of course some of the 
vngaries associated with the artistic 
temperament, but he was, even 
more emphatically, an enormously 
efficient and practical man of 
affairs. “Even irrespective of his 
literary genuls* wrote The Times 
obituarist in 1870, 11 he was an able 
and strong-minded man, who would 
have succeeded : in almost any 
profession to which he devoted blm- 


telf.” Indeed, although .it moments 
* of self-pity he asserted the privileges 
of an artistic nature, his self-des- 
criptions much more often 
stressed— as David Cop per field's 
sloes— perseverance, . . :i patient 
and continuous energy . . habits of 
punctuality, order and diligence. , . . 
the steady, plain, hard-working 
qualities 

Much of the reason for his suc- 
cess, in more than one field, lies 
here ; more important, this admira- 
tion for the workaday virtues, and 
this firm grasp on the practicalities 
of Ihe extra-literary world, help to 
account for his being the most 
popular of all great novelists. He 
wjis not cranky, or abstracted, or 
unusually high-minded ; for better 
and for worse, his outlook was, in 
many ways, that of the Common 
Man writ large and writ brilliant. 
Also, his magazine-editing (to return 
to that), like his giving public read- 
ings. relates to his novel- writing in 
another respect: all three activities 


another respect: all three activities 
were both highly commercial (and 
lucrative) enterprises and also mani- 
festations of his need to be in 
prolonged and friendly contact with 
a large popular audience. The origi- 
nal, title of his magazine had been 
Household Words, and when he was 
first contemplating a career as a 
professional reader he had referred 
to his standing as a novelist in a 
significant phrase: " that particular 
relation (personally affectionate and 
like no other man's) which subsists 
between me and the public ", He 
was right, though maybe it would 
have behoved him to be less con- 
scious of the fact, and It had artistic 
disadvantages as well as bringing 


rewards both emotional and linan- 
; cial. 

An author of unprecedented pop- 
ularity. he reciprocated the affection 
he inspired and had won much of 
that popularity by simpler means 
than we now like to recognize. 
Unused to great authors inspiring 
.such widespread affection, wc tend 
to remake him into an author with 
characteristics more acceptable to 
our century. It is indeed difficult to 
imagine the Dickens posited in 
some recent studies inspiring affec- 
tion, spending twenty years editing 
a popular family magazine, and 
taking lo the road so that he might 
nightly »ce his public enjoying his 
work*, and hear (hem applauding 
(heir darling. 

As novelist, as magazine-writer, 
as public reader, he was a celebrity, 
a public figure: and those final 
months in 1870 contain reminders 
of other aspects of his involvement 
in his society. He had the reputation 
of not going much into “Society” 
(in the upper-set sense of the word), 
and we tend to think of him as the 
satirical outsider to such circles. 
Dining-out, he said, was always 
wearisome beyond expression to 
him ; a month before his death he 
was lamenting that he had got 
himself into such a “complicated 
state of engagements that my life is 
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positively made wretched”. Doubt- 
less some were matters of obliga- 
tion, or invitations accepted with a 
kind-henrledness he later regretted ; 
but a man does not Involve himself 
m dining- out unless at least a pari 
of hjm wants to, and by this time 
Dickens had -no wife whose social 
needs he could blame. 
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t- It k interesting lo consider a list 
of his social engagements in lihesc 
»- months (incomplete, I am sure, for 
J I have compiled it from his extant 
s letters and from various memoirs I 
, happen to know). During these 
8 months, moreover, lie w;is giving his 
i farewell season of readings— :ind 
1 he always reduced or eliminated 
J social commitments when reading— 

, and was forced through ill-health to 
. decline or cancel various engnge- 
; ments. A -swollen hand, for instance, 
i prevented his dining with Gladstone 
t in January: instead, ho breakfasted 
i with him in May at Number 10. 
j Disraeli he met, also in May ; they 
liiid previously attended public func- 
lions together but had never really 
met. They look to each olhcr. Dick- 
ens had always loathed Disraeli 
politically, but now found him de- 
lightful, and thought it an extraordi- 
nary pity that he had given up 
literature for politics. Disraeli 
warmed lo “the charm of Dickens’s 
conversation, his brightness, and his 
humour Both Gladstone and Dis- 
raeli attended the Royal Academy 
Banquet, where Dickens gave his 
last public speech : it was, said 
Gladstone, "one of the most fin- 
ished performances in its kind" he 
had ever heard. 

He spoke on two other occasions 
in those final months : at the Bir- 
mingham .and Midland Institute 
prizegiving, and at a newsagents’ 
dinner, where he did his duty nobly, 
proposing the toasts of the Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the rest of the Royal Family, 
the Army, Navy and Volunteers, the 
Corporation of London (he really 
must have felt then that ho was 
eating dirt, or drinking it), and 
finally “ Prosperily to the Newsven- 
dors’ Benevolent and Provident In- 
stitution 

More privately, he was of course 
dining with his friends— Forster, 
Carlyle. Landseer, Millais, the Hon- 
ourable Mrs. Richard Wutson, 
younger colleagues such as Edmund 
Yates and Percy Fitzgerald— was 
lunching with George Eliot (attend- 
ing Sunday service at the Priory, as 
he happily pm it), but having to , 
decline an invitation from Tennyson ‘ 
because of his reading commit- i 
ments. At the poet Locker-Lump- i 
son’s, he mot Doan Stanley (who i 
was to bury him at Westminster v 
Abbey a few months later). Stanley 
invited him to Ihe Deanery, where 
the guests included Lord John Rus- : 
sell, the only Prime Minister with ■ 
whom he was close friends. At the , 
Army and Navy Hub. Colonel ’ 
Hamley (Commandant of the Staff 
College) gave a dinner for him, v 
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where the guests included Spencer 
Walpole the statesman, Russel] Slur- 
gts the young American writer, and 
Motley the American Minister in 
London. 

Lord Houghton gave a dinner at 
which he was specially wanted, to 
meet the King of the Belgians and 
toe Pnnce of Wales. Dickens was 
the Prince’s favourite novelist, as he 
was the Queen's, too : he sent her 
an advance copy of the first instal- 
ment of Edwin Drood. On March 9, 
she had received him at Bucking- 
ham Palace ; he was Impressed by 
her innocence and girlishness, she 
by- his pleasant voice and manner. 
They discussed— of all subjects— the 
servant problem ", as if they were 
j* P* 1 *' °* 'HiWdle-class housewives. 
Why , she asked, "have we no good 
servant in England as in the olden 
times ? The education system was 
; l 9 blame, he suggested. They dis- 
cussed America. the 1 price of provi- 
sions. the cost of meat and bread. 

He knew about such things, and 
what to do with them. One of his 
more surprising literary plans at this 
time was “a great scheme for writ- 
ing a cookery book ” This he 
. announced at .a dinner at Lady 
Moles worth's (the great old Tory 
hostess),, where he “ simply bubbled 
over with fun and conversation ” ; 

; and, taking. her and, Lord Redwdalc 
(o the theatre at the end of May, he" 
was still ‘‘in high spirits, brimful 
oi Jofe de vlvre. His talk had all 
the sparkle of champagne, and he 
flimSelf kept laughing at the majesty 
. of his own - 1 • •• 


list American emba«i 
esc gave variouJtfSy * M 
for Place to return snm ai . 
ant tolity. " i0mc of 

s I Most notably he 

It 

0tl l,i e most prominent 
I- were there (wrote 2f 
to artist*, and Mona b ft 

f; assrv/tjt 

:cd “ 

10 . ?£? pianofortes, 
ey . the , X ,0l ' D ’ San,,c y and Ca 
ic- fr d . thc Lon «lon Olee andH 
lly Union amon B Ihe voc£-" 

His London eneattiBKh 
eh activities in 1870 S 
e- course, many less glam m 
Jl ‘ events i than these. Hmsaf) 
HP himself on behalf of the ^ 
eh Mark Lemon, the editor dl 
ss who died in May: wa 
ds various sick friends, i* 
is- Lemon s successor, Shirley W 
ly was observed, a few 
us his death, 

n- walking In Kensington Oardemi 
little girl very plainly 
w viously the child of SWB ft 
humble drcuinstances-»iih tfe 
is was chatting and romping at i 
r as if he were himself a dig 
crowd of well-dressed men idi 
who passed by the unpretatfij 
3 pie with somewhat scarf) 
f. would have been astonished hd 
1 , known that the man . . . u 
;s author of David Copptrjkll ® I 
jF, Old Curiosity Shop. 

ie Some other, unrecortbi tail 
y those London days «« spot 

* at Peckham, where he had e 

0 Ellen Ternan, the younfi 
h who had commanded bit tfe 
h for the past thirteen yens 

name’s appearing first in & 
e and her being the only perct 
■, side his household to itai 
. monetary legacy, was to caw 
knowledgeable eyebrow to 
| raised, but few journals noted 
J detail or hinted at its siin® 

5 fiistcad, the obituary chores s 

■ that " he never wrote a fforf 

* could make a woman blush , 

1 even outside his published «ca 
i “every sentiment was pure, 

■ emotional opinion instinct 

■ right— like a woman's. ..J 

* difficulty men felt safe, nwreffl 
cause he was present ’*. I 

His character, wo would j 
whs more complex than m 
some other remarks by that w 
ist (the son of his old fri«®t 
las Jerrohl) remind us moref» 
the man : " The air • 
vibrated with his activity, « 
surprising vitality." B,8D 2 
rold had met him just m 
death, walking in Londoo^ 
old and tired: 

However, when he ww rw^ 
my hand, the delightful bnp** 
sunshine swept over the 
sadness ; and he spoke cfteunTj 
old kind way-not in 
himself— hut about my 
Dord, about London 
about ail that could t 
occurred to him at the 

Here one sees 
conspicuous in these fi 
all of them relevant to UMj 
vitality, the extrovert ^ 
others (even for an a 
one), the 

London; life cheerfulness-^ 
willed rather than 
spite of a deeper sadne* 1 ^ 
ence and dcierrmnation IP. IS 

of pain. ' .■r.JUn 
These specimens^ 'SiAV 9 
1870 certainly 

and stamina which h d ^ 
him through a, 
which burst up at one & 

page: the resllessflcsv 

drove him to W 1 * 1 fop 

partly because 0J 
much-quoted words} ^ 

him no •’ city of ibj 
outward ills. 


[ild mind in a hard world 


a deathisuch. .® h S, ■ 

would have 
to die. doing!. 

• dozen ' years « r „ 0 
. always' ? j he said, - J 

that I 


(gjIPS PRK'K * 

m Revolutions 

I Allen and Unwin. O .Is. 

jMlkrtattl Ri' Sse!l iN J L ‘ ad - 
»jipv Price must he almost 
u survivor ot Ihal loose frst- 

B flf high-minded, well-to-do 
Lsho played an increasingly 
rtws role in the wings of the 
Ejs«ne round about the turn 
Ltniury. They were high- 
(jgidlNlUHh. they enjoyed 
•deni mean^ which enabled 
9 float above the rougli-and- 
[S flhe struggle for existence, 
iQtfd in the highest— or 
lir highest— social circles; 
hii social consciences made 
fcntnl and devoted workers 
Missive causes at home and 
land, as thc catastrophe of 
tegan lo east its shadows 
( imbued them with strong 
k tunings. 

i fries, as a Gloucestershire 
tiiflusin of the Trevelyans, an 
poviin and graduate of Trin- 
sfeje, Cambridge, a foundcr 
e of lite Union of Demo- 
; Control and author of unli- 
fmphfels, found his predes- 


tined place in a group which in- 
cluded not only Russell and thc 
Trevelyans, but such outstanding 
figures of the lime as Lowes Dick- 
inson and E. D. Morel. 

Mr. Price owes his distinction, 
however, partly to an unusually 
wide-ranging mind, and partly to 
the accident which first took him to 
Russia in 1408 as emissary for a 
family limber firm. He returned 
again for n prolonged period from 
1410 to 1414 as botanical and geo- 
logical expert on a scientific expedi- 
tion to Central Siberia which ex- 
plored the frozen wastes .in the 
region of the headwaters of thc 
Yenisei river. These experiences, 
and his Liberal connexions and rad- 
ical views, took him to Russia again 
during the First World War as 
correspondent of thc Manchester 
Guardian. 

He once mure travelled widely 
and was one of thc two British 
correspondents (thc late Arthur 
Ransonie being the other) who wit- 
nessed the October Revolution in 
Petrogrivd. His two books on the 
Russian revolution are packed with 
contemporary information and re- 
flections. and arc still a valuable 
historical source. Mr. Price shared 
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ik ffld' of his days Andre 
A ws known to a wider 
public for Colonel Hrnmhlc, 
t Saxes he so movingly 
for the generation o! 
His first book- -in many ways 
’* the most memorable - - 
«|1 a sense of the luilenlc 
'under fire; and it was a 
s book not an official oi 
Ml icmlering. 

iur service which ulicilud it 
I* 1 *™ for Emile Herzog by 
c»rccr in the family 
To be sure. Alain’s 
sand precocious pupil was 
®«t typical of Elheiil mill 
Between Colonel Bramble 
Memoirs (written in exile 
W published in 1442) there 
^rary career, again not 
typical— but again pretty 
: Andrf Mau mis. ys well 
?FJ18 his mission of 
m friendship, cultivated 
fehff 51 , Bn 8lito genre, the 
!Ny. His curly Byron 
■ P° u nd. and was the 
a siring of similar 
aft generously inflected 
« nde of the channel, but 
JSf* Promt, and a 
wj'al, Balzac, in uddi- 
TRof France, of Eng- 
^ United -States; several 
'/nnj liable lutti puffs 
JJ* younger readers ; 

for^’ ^ mC wem on * 
.occasions and 

with the 
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Ami n « - KS w,m « h ‘'* 
Ffance. tenacity, 

toe- highest 


WhliT ,n lh e. highest 
uSf’Jtought him in due 
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SHW his achieve- 
Sftjf toe academi- 
’ snd l . Anglo-Saxon 

«te2? unter!,: ■* that 
AndnS Mau- 
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perspective ; while the man contin- 
ued to grow in humanity and Mat- 
ure. his self-study, carried on for 
two decades more, challenges a more 
dispassionate appraisal. 

Those who recall the autobiogra- 
phy of Alexandre Dumas phe must 
all have been struck by the amazing 
coincidence I Imt the maker of the 
Three Musketeers should on his 
own evidence have led so breathless, 
exciting, carefree, and swashbuck- 
ling an existence. Thus, in child- 
hood. if a coach chanced to stop in 
front of young Alexandre and a 
postilion ask the wav, the while face 
maiding in the window was sure to 
he could only be— the Emperor. 
From his descriptions. Dumas 
treated crowned heads as uncere- 
moniously as D'Artagnan treated 
whoever it was — Richelieu or 
Colbert. Every minuie and . every 
page of his life, in retrospect was 
to him romance or melodrama. 
Autohiographcrs are (he prisoners 
of their professional * ha bits, espe- 
cially when they construct a book 
every year or so. 

it is no criticism of Andn? Muu- 
rois to suggest that in this memoir 
he too is such a prisoner, though of 
course in a very different register 
from Dumas. A prisoner of the 
biographer: the maker of well- 
wrought scenes and structured 
sequences, with an eye For the chap- 
ter title, for the moving touch— 
whether a well-earned political sui- 
cide or the first encounter with a 
philosophical genius destined for 
national glory.. Childhood emerges 
best from this treatment— the 
Herzog family installed in Nor- 
mandy, (he. industrial anthropology 
of sixty years ago. the child's timid 
view of Eibcuf and journeying to 
school, Ihe enigmas of "ies grundes 
perwonnes 

Every man may with propriety 
drop the "auto” from biography 
when compounding his own child- 
hood. Later years are expected lo 
be more untidy. There ts indeed 
some dissonance here between the 
untidy (and emphatic) narratives of 
wartime encounters and speechi- 
fying and the more ■ constructed. . 
middle chapters. The last years are. 
inevitably, a patchwork. But if Ihe 
overall result Is that of a man of 
letters, applying his biographer's re- 
flexes, in one or another way.- naive 
in the expression of lltito personal 
' satisfactions (the other great men J 
have known), a little flattered by my. 
official importance* (hero _is Mul 
delectable a modest . and fine-lent* - 
pered humanist whom -he did nor: 
perhaps design- to portray a™ 
who* . memory some would, sldlr 
wish to preserve from the attention-; 
of of(icfsi’bio^raphy‘ • •; ‘ 


with most othui niui-olficiHl British 
arul American observers a keen 
sympathy with the aims and early 
achievements «f the revolution, anil 
was horrified when the British and 
other Western Powers intervened 

with armed forces against it. 

At the end of I'HS Mr. Price. Mill 
full of enthusiasm foi ihe Russian 
revolution, but conscious that his 
rule in it was played out,, moved tn 
Germany in time to be. in at the 
birth and death- throes of the 
German revolution -his second rev- 
olution. Here, functioning us corres- 
pondent of the Daily Herald, he 
saw Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
l.icbknccht shortly before their 
assassination, established more or 
less amicable relations with General 
Malcolm, the head of the British 
military mission in Berlin, anti vis- 
ited Karl Riidek. then the focus of 
mueli revolutionary activity, in the 
Moabil prison. He witnessed the 
right-wing Kapp putsch in March. 
1920, and the abortive communist 
rising a year later. He appears to 
have moved at this time away from 
the Communist? and Independent 
Social-Democrats, and his main 
contacts were with the majority 
Social-Democrats. But he left Ger- 
many for England at the end of 
1923 in a state of total disillusion- 
ment with the German political 
scene, which he specifically eon- 
trusts with his mood of optimism 
about the destinies of the Russian 
revolution. 

His return to England after iin 
absence of eight years, with his 
record of support far the Bolsheviks 
and hostility to the Versailles 
Treaty, and with a German wife, 
cannot have been easy. But his 
transparent honesty of purpose, and 
his Gloucestershire credentials, en- 
abled him to live down these em- 
barrassments. and he plunged into 
political life as a member of the 
Labour Parly, being returned to 
Parliament, after two unsuccessful 
attempts, in 1929. 

From this point onwards his 
career becomes pedestrian and rela- 
tively uneventful. He denounced 
appeasement. Rut enough of the old 


radical was still alive Lo make liiir 
join in Ward law Milne's House ot 
Commons lobby against Churchill’s 
conduct of ihe war in 1442, though 
when the time came he uncharacter 
islically abstained from voting with 
the protesters. His “third revo- 
lution " -the social revolution in 
Great Britain after 1945— is des- 
cribed flatly and without conviction ; 
a reference to Trevelyan's Sotial 
History of England perhaps pro- 
vides a key. Nor docs he make 
anything of his three return visits to 
the Soviet Union after the Second 
World War. He is appalled by the 
devastation, records the remarkable 
recovery and progress of the 1 45 Us 
and deplores abuses. But somehow 
this is no lunger his world. The old 
fire is oiii. 

Mr. Price belongs to a generation 
and. a world that have ceased lo 
exist ; unit their services, ideals and 
achievements arc ail in danger of 
being forgotten. Thc fervent radical 
whose background and circum- 
stances kept him tiit-dessus de la 
niNee, hut who was yet sincerely 
and profoundly engaged, is now n 
scarcely imaginable phenomenon, 
this book reveals similarities of 
outlook with a far more ambitious 
work with far greater Literary pre- 
tensions— Leonard Woolf's aulu- 
biogmphy. Mr. Price has the more 
resilient and optimislio tempera- 
ment, and would never have been 
templed in borrow Woolf’s title 
Downhill All the Way. But one has 
the same sense of reading thc judg- 
ments of a past hkc on a contem- 
porary world which has became 
alien and puzzling to the writer. 

Mr. Price, for all his enthusiasm 
for the Russian revolution, does not 
seem really at home in the Russia 
of Lenin ; and his disillusionment 
with the Weimar Republic, well 
founded though it was, carried no 
prcmoniiion of the world of Hitler. 
His was thui milder Lib. -Lab. world 
in which compromises between 
ideals and' realities were still practic- 
able and where men oF good will 
and high principles worked together 
for common ends. Nostalgia for this 
softer, more benign dimnie should 
bring plenty of readers to this book. 


Pagan ballerina 


IVOR (RiFXr ! 

Funny Elsslcr 

284pp. A. and C. Black. £3. 

It is virtually impossible to write a 
book about thc dead practitioner of 
a transient art. No one can make us 
hear the authentic voice of Jenny 
Lind, the particular inflexions of. 
Rachel. And no one- can revive, in 
words, thc unique and personal grace 
of Funny Elssier. AN one can do Is 
to chart her progress, quote .the 
critics' comments, and sketch in as 
much as possible of her private life. 
The result is sure to be an inanimate 
figure, but u waxwork is belter than 
no likeness at ail. 

Franziska Elssier. better known by 
the diminutive of Fanny, was born 
in Vienna in 1810. Hor mother was 
h seamstress, her father had been the 
devoted servant of Haydn. In 181X 
she began her training at the Vienna 
Court Opera, and in 1822 she 
appeared in the corps de ballet as a 
bacchante. Three years later she was 
delighting the Neapolitan public, 
(including the Prince of Salerno, who . 

became -the father ofhersbnLOn 

her return to Vienna she captivated.; 
Friedrich von Ccmz; he was more 
thftri three times her age, and the 
most famous political writer of the > 
day-. ... 

Uentz (wrote Mr*. : ;Grote years 
later) " was desperately jealous of the .. 
young Diike ;of Reitfhstadl. Whoso . 
admiration for the V chaining - 
iliimeitse was publicly, known, and to 
no otic mote unmistakably than to 
Fanny herself ‘- But Fanny refrained 
frbm meeting the Duke. " I might 
perhaps have liked To have a Napo- 
iebti for, my lover” she confessed. 

“ but it would have been the death of 


Gent/. ... I emilit not bear to cause 
his death. He was n<fler a manner 
loo dear to me.” - 

However, the procession of lovers 
continued, and so did her balletic 
triumphs in London and Paris and 
Berlin, tn Paris she earned . the . 
admiration of Berlioz and the. vivid 
criticism of Gautier. He declared 

Mile. T&gjioni is n Christian dancer, 
if one cun use such an expression about 
an an Which Is proscribed by 
Catholicism . . . Fanny Blaster Is a 
completely pagan dancer. She reminds 
une oi the muse Terpsichore, with her 
tnmboiirinc and her dress slit to reveal 
her thigh and caught op with clasps of 
gold, 

Fanny's cachucha in Le Dlabie 
boiteux set spectators on Tire-; she 1 
triumphed Lise In La Fltle mal 
ganfie. In a dress which “might 
have been cut from dragonfly 
wings '.’..she dared to dance TagUonj’s , 
part in La Sylphide,. and she danced 
Grisi's pit rl In Giselle. S'hfe triumphed , 
In' America' and- Russin ( and. '.in . 
Vienna, ih 1 85 k. two days before her 
forty-first birthday, she resolutely . 
look her last Obrtairj^atl.- She lived 
bn until 1884, beset by private sor- 
rows. but : snrrbunde^’ by admirers 
ami. friends.’ 

Mr. Guest ;.has IgiVen its a diligent . 
ami admiring study of Failny, clearly 
bused on comprehensive 1 research; 
But his style is pedestrian^ Sadly so 
for such a. winged npd. ablated sub- 
ject', .» nd. . ho thing he . sa ys makes * ‘ 
Fannjf so real or so endparing as the 
answer* she once wrote: in a eon- .. 
fesTontbpok f ; . : V;'-- ! ,* ; 

Vou'r iclen' of , greatest! h'h pplness ?.* To 
please l bpth.' God and ,raeit, . : :Y©tiii\ 
Favourite .'dishes-?". Spufme 4 aJQO Otiarti-.: . 
pagne drank to the health' Of nJy : ’- 
friends. ' Yogr favourile / mpttb V 
Always to dance Thrbpgfj!'. lifts vrith a 
light heart."' 1 • :• '■ - V ■' 
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text. The introduction deals 
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JANE JACOBS ; 

The I Ccoitomy of (Title* 

2fiflpp, Cape. 3fls. 

Anyone who enjoyed Jane Jacobs's 
The Death and Life of Hrenr ■inieri- 
cwi Cities will be delighted with her 
new book. Here again is the same 
easy style, free from jargon, free from 
superior attitudes, the product of a 
fertile mind ready to take on any 
expert at his own game. Long- 
accepted theories and unquestioned 
assumptions have been stirred up, 
one by one and all together, turned 
upside down and set down again fac- 
ing in the opposite direction. Nothing 
can be quite the same again, liven 
the victims of entrenched points of 
view ought, at least, to be stimulated. 

Of course, you don't have to agree 
with everything that Mrs. Jacobs 
aays to be exhilarated. Her earlier 
book pul some wild uJleycal.s among 
the suburban pigeonholes of tidy- 
minded town planners. In many ways 
this book is a sequel und it contains 
plenty for city and regional plunncrs 
to be thinking about ; for example, 
that city growth is independent of 
the geographical factors usually 
claimed as a necessity. 

On this side of the Atlantic, city 
growth has always been looked upon 
hi an evil to be countered by edict 
or planning policy t Where Mrs. 
Jacobs comes from. th<* culiiv-nrinn i 


which cities are seen as the eventual 
outcome of a primitive agriculture: 
f:irm (list, then village, market town, 
and industrial city— in that order. 
Now, in a convincing surmise about 
wliat really happened, Mrs. Jacobs 
concludes that the familiar dogma 
of agricultural primacy is a fallacy: 
cities must have come first and early 
agriculture was but an accidental by- 
product of urban industry. 

As might be expected, the author 
was hard put to it to find experts 
in economics, anthropology, botany, 
or archaeology to agree with her 
theory. Yet there is ample evidence 
to support it and the thesis is so 
cogently argued that it is surprising 
nobody has thought of il before. But 
tills is only, so to speak, the begin- 
ning. The rest of the book draws 
from it and substantiates it, so that, 
like the economic patterns il 
describes, the argument is recipro- 
cating. 


a husy reading of the business sec- 
tions of newspapers provide more 
than enough evidence from all 
periods tmd many places to make 
sure the essential message is not 
missed. And lor those who enjoy the 
subjecl there is a fascinating passage 
about waste— its disposal, recycling, 
profitable re-use, and potential for 
generating new inventions and new 
altitudes. “ In the United Stales, lack 
of progress in dealing with wastes, 
and overdependence on automobiles 
- both evidence of arrested develop- 
ment— are becoming very destructive 
of water, air and land." 

From waste we move naturally 
to a new slant on tile current concern 
for environmental conservation: 


The basic theory is that economies 
flourish when cities add new work 
to old. not when they do more and 
more of the same thing. Specializa- 
tion is the key to economic stagna- 
tion ; once a city fakes on (lie 
attributes of a company town all is 
mi the way to being lost. When there 
are not enough small organizations 
for big corporations to gobble up. 
stagnation becomes serious. Mass- 


Jacobs comes from, the cultivation 
of megalopolis is almost a national 
hobby; in America even planners 
seem never to be at a loss for argu- 
ments in favour of size and Uiis hook 
will add grist to their .satanic mills. 

Today’s is so obviously an urban 
civilization that it would have been 
natural to believe it had always been 
so. fnstead, over the centuries an 
elaborate fiction lias grown up in 


production and (he division of labour 
may be efficient, but efficiency is a 
step in the direction of decline. To be 
effective, cities need to be inefficient 
and inconvenient: how otherwise 
could they find the energy to improve 
themselves? 

If this sounds startling it is only- 
one sample out of many challenging 
iden-s, each supported with example 
after example from ** the real 
world ”. Anecdote and quotation and 


Ta he sure, developing economies are 
all too ruthless to nature, but their 
depredations do not compare in 
destructiveness to those of stagnating 
and sfugminl economies where people 
exploit too narrow a range of resources 
loo heavily und monotonously for too 
long, and also fail to add into their 
economics the new goods and services 
that can help repair their depredations. 

A city without problems is a .stag- 
nating city; and the ultimate para- 
dox in a hook full of them is that 
only by growing and developing, and 
by creating new problems in the pro- 
cess. will cities become the prime 
means of solving problems— thus 
enhancing civilization as they were 
once instrumental in starting it. If 
this jiounds complacent about one of 
the most pressing issues of our Lime, 
that is the last thing Jane Jacobs 
would wish to he. Nevertheless, tile 
excitement of the argument, the 
implications of her assertions, (he 
inevitability almost of urban evolu- 
tion leave many frightening questions 
unanswered, even if the author lias 
offered more than her quota of 
answers for one book. 


Signals of transcendence 


CHIMP MASON: 

PHltenia of Dominance 

377pp. Oxford University Press, for 
the Institute of Race Relations. 
£3 Ills. 

Philip Mason recently retired front 
directing, since its inception in 1958, 
the affairs of the Institute of Race 
Relations in London; and now he 
has crowned his services to the study 
of racial problems with this enter- 
prising book. Britain is referred to 
only in passing because Mr. Mason 
preferred to leuve its troubles to 
oihcrs to investigate under his spon- 
sorship. Instead he has again turned 
to good account his deep knowledge 
of India and his interest in and 
observation of southern Africa, as 
well as the Caribbean, Brazil and 
other areas. From his fund of know- 
ledge he has now made a new broad 
survey in his quest for conclusions; 
and lie has done il with the case and 
clarity that make all his books a 
pleasure to read. 

Of course Mr. Mason knows that 
in this field no finality is attainable, 
a fact worth stressing in view of the 
underlying pessimism that shows it- 
self in this book. If the work has an 
inherent weakness it lies here. For 
race relations, not least in those 
purls of the world which have 
specially attracted Mr. Mason, have 
undergone substantial changes in the 
past decade or two and they will no 
doubt continue to change. What wc 
need is an examination of the dyna- 
mics of these changes. Why, for 
example, did Rhodesia go forward 
and then retreat? If Britain's in- 
fluence is held responsible for 
changes unwillingly made and then 
withdrawn, docs this also explain 
why the South African pattern 
showed a similar trend over a longer 


he man, not the music 


a . change which Ameft 

S 11 

i «f the answer may M 

'he dill, city or atuibi* 
weigh, to both the enaSS 
economic elements in any J 
'ace relations. Mr. MaioV” 
ear arc perhaps more alert a 
than to material factor c 
though he is f»||y aware 2 
played by cheap black \m 
various economics, he rclrj* 
u I borough discussion of mi 
as the product of pow er ,* 
is the sheer power of one gn» 
another perhaps the esvZ 
gredicnr in the social siluaSi 
prejudice grows nr waiwv a 
fessor R. J Sehermtrtoi 
suggested? This hypothec i 
also enable us to dislinguii 
tions in Asia where rdipot 
nice, is the vital factor- and i} 
distinguish nnti-semithra (i« 
conn, tun forms of colour poji 

One need not be a Mariwno 
ceive that prejudice sc«u i 
enough to appear- as a wop, 
inter-group conflict. Nor 
cherish any illusions aboi 
Soviet Union to argue thaipg 
there has evidently diminisWi 
a social system which hasdfps 
il for half a century. Il Mf. U 
had considered some oilier raw* 
particularly the United StstM 
race relations have improved hi 
of .audible sound und fury, be t 
have balanced his pessiw 
more hope for the future As 
he has provided, in his ownsa, 
fashion, a quantity of good ran 
which others will certainly dm 
to debate his own conclusion 


l R. MAREK : 

William Kiinber. £4 4s. 


PETER L. BERGER t 
A Riunonr Of Angels 

126pp. Allen Lane Tdie Penguin 
Press. 30s. 

In his most recent book, The .Social 
Reality , of Religion,- Peter Berger 
rocom me ruled _ " methodological 

atheism” &nd expounded a pessi- 
mistic view of the fate of religion. 

,, JtepcoihJJy , fa . Its form. 

™ .present volume H sonMiiif of 
an extended appendix bo that work 
,n .i 0 / ar as anxious to 

emphasize that his pessimism was 
based on * ceteris paribus In p world 
whore things are very often not at 
Mi equal. He Is also perhaps unxious 
to correct -those who supposed thal 
his atheism went somewhat beyond 
a matter of methodology. 

In the -previous volume Professor 
Berger employed the term ".nlaiisi- 
btlily structure " to Indicate the 
taken-for-granied world in which 
people lived out their lives. Ho 
showed tfhore haw the traditional 
. religious monopoly of such structures 
nad been -broken up into competing 
ideological multi verses, , and ! his - 
readers could have been forgiven 
rf they had taken blip fa mean: 
tnat the religious structure was 
inherently more implausible than 


plausible. Not so: what he 

does now is to suggest that .socio- 
logical scepticism about society's 
varied ideological habitats cun 
be redeployed against the seem- 
ingly taken-for-granted world of 
secular assumptions. Not only is 
the sociological relativizatiun of cul- 
ture redeployed against the seemingly 
absolute character of sccuhir 
consciousness, but tho sociological 
ImsyjJnatlpa can also assist- lit Inter: 
mg “ breaks 5 * in tdiat consciousness 
an<d In suggesting certain mute sig- 
nals of transcendence embedded in 
n\xn*& everyday social existence. 

In modem society there remain 
rumours about God and about an 
other world. The words are per- 
haps emphasized to indicate Berger’s 
sense of the gravity of his intellec- 
tual offence. Such “ signals ” are 
not rooted in obsolescent criteria of 
. tmiebound relevance or in timeless 
, mysticism or artistic illumination 
■but in certain prototypical and gen- 
-■ * rally accessible "gestures", of 
w *«ch one fundamental example 
might be the figure of the mother us 
protectress oF the .trusting child In 
- his commentary on this fundamental 
human situation Berger is really re- 
■ fleeting _on the nature and implica- 
tions of trust in a manner which is 
both inductive and humanistic. His 
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he theology begins not with an u priori 
to- but with man. 

nn S . ucio, °Sy is in onc sense the most 
jlp. radically secular of disciplines and 
Q f in an oilier sense the most easily 
j 5 tainted by pro Fane theologies. With- 
jl_ ,n sociology it is (he sub-discipline 
. called the sociology of knowledge 
J: which induces the most uncontroTl- 

, , able theological vertigo because it 
‘ can translate particularistic claims 
L„'. »ke "extra ccclcsiam nulla salus" 
Into such a generalized descriptive 
axiom as “ no plausibility without an 
appropriate plausibility structure ", 
All social worlds and ideological 
iin structures are seen as hitman pru- 
vi ducts partly dovetailed to socio-his- 
u- torical circumstance. Yet it is pre- 
r’s cLsely on this vertiginous pinnacle 
c- . of the sociological temple that he- 
re li overs who are also sociologists are 
of characteristically to be found. Peter 
ss Berger himself is -perhaps best 
>n knqwn for his contribution to the 
n- sociology of knowledge, and it will 
of be recollected that for those 
1e ensconced on the pinnacle of temples 
ns rumours of angels have a pa-rticu- 
rn larly pressing urgency and interest. 
“* What are these rumours ? They 
‘ are "human products" wihich like 
}" mathematics play also be rooted in 
■J the nature of reality. They might be 
called the arguments from the nature 
of ordering, from the nature of play, 
from hope (especially in the face of 
death), from damnation (in that 
-dqeds yrtich bry put to heaven. cry 
out also for hell), arid from humour • 
in so. far. as flhe comic indicates a 
basic discrepancy and tbe imprison- 
ment of the human spirit in the 
world, 

It is not possible to illustrate the 
\ P«t«r Berger's humane imagiria- 
hpn ,s allied with his sociological 
. i magma lion —nor to discuss the dif- 
ficult ehnstological questions which 
he raises, R. is clear that, (he author 
/ been through the " fiery brook t 
not only m the way every infeliigbrit 

\ ^ him^f USl, bUt in ^ speciaI s ®nse 
£ R,puses '~'- e - in recog- . 
nlzing.tJiat Feuprbaoh may be rieht 
in viewing refigipn Jis a human pro- 
^ton, without excluding the possi- 
L' &f 5 whaL is projected' is also 


i NORMAN RIRNBAUM i 
The Crisis of hidiisirlal Society 

186pp. Oxford University Press. £2 
(Paperback, 15s.) 

Based on lectures given at an Amer- 
ican liberal arts college, this short 
hook consists of three essays enti- 
tled " Class’’, " Power”, and " Cul- 
ture ". It thus departs from the three 
Weberian dimensions of Class, 
Status, and Pqwer or Party. There 
are cross-national comparisons be- 
tween Britain, the United States. 
Germany and France, in all of 
which countries the author has 
taught or studied sociology. The rise 
of the middle cluss, the early indus- 
trial period, and the Mages leading 
to what is nowadays known, per- 
haps prematurely, as "late” indus- 
trial society provide the historical 
sequence. 

With so much ground to cover il 
:is not surprising -that the essays 
largely rkst on bold chyrnoteriza- 
tions and sweeping generalizations. 
What is certainly surprising is the 
complete absence of a single foot- 
note to indicate sources. (In this it 
contrasts with comparable short mil- 
diea. for cxamplo Classes in Modern 
Snnety by T. B. Bollomorc.) So 
when we- read qf Brknin in the 
nineteenth century that "the state 
as such was -not very visible in the 
provinces, but the absence of 
^viQfcjH. comamjon . for its .control 
, among , ■ elite groups perhaps 
accounted for both its pervasive und 
its opaque qualities ", tt Is difficult, 
not knowing the evidence, either to 
, agree or disagree. , 

The content of the essays on 
"Class" and "Power " is in any 
case not particularly provocative. As 
the,: author modestly remarks in his 
preface, "it would be absurd to 
claim originality for the notions set 
forth in these pnges". Less familiar 
is the blend of Harvard, L.S.E.. 
Oxford, Strasbourg, and the New 
York New School of Social Re- 
search, .-.faithfully reflecting Profes- 
sor Birnbaum's academic migra- 
tions, which have added up to .pro- 
uuce a , style that is riot always easy . 
ig teaq... At ‘ Worst one is confronted 
by»mmb :word[ that ought; dot to be 


admitted into the kinguagfe , » 
the tongue- twisting 
, tion ” or (lie un-Englisli 

All loo often one is slowdi 
by a sentence like (he low* 
"That the liberal eonoepfoM 
enlightened citizenry, of * f 
opinion, should retain any ® 
crum of verily is in our-^ 
stances inure astonishing tf* 
severe emendation in Hw* * 
imposed on us by history^ ^ 

There is, howevir, rfttPri 
thought and feeling ia 
essay " Culture Culture 
T. S. Eliot’s rather than nTg 
pological sense. At 
the nineteenth ceniuryJK 
culture was still 'orgafjjSK 
Ihe notion of Nonw. jHg 
very term bespeaks a^Hj 
conception of activiiyf^H 
limited and direct' re»^B 
nature .But -the inuiuiri^a 
culture entailed “ , 5 C 
pution of Homo faber 
of this process is convaye^Ji 
heo rtfclt paragraphs, ^ a 
national differences 
.suggested. Onc could 
fessor Bimbaum 
these ideas further, aP °r %M 

Less convincing, 
already on the wane- 
enthusiasm for the 
lion of May. 
precipitately. : M " 
cnoF event in Wcatwn^^H 
generation ", The^ 
eludes works on 
■m tbut edited "■SJJTrI 
burn and Robin BJacl^^ 
author does not really 
company, any m pre jn jj$| 
another mildly marxmnB .. (S J 
his generation. ■ ; ^ 

Karl Mririr by 
and Others }*. f 
biography first publi^M 

now translated min . 
Dresden: Z«t m 
by Collets. 36s.). 

account based «>njhe ^ 

but it has h 

favour of tw I* 1 . E?L ev&Mi 
standablc cnipb*™ 
many.: •• • • ' •’ ' ■ ' 


CTiTa Viennese who has 
S of his life in the United 
iudhis new Beethoven biog- 
f m won wide critical acclaim 
Eliij a large-scale book, lavishly 
Lj M d illustrated. The heavy 
Ewblitles are inappropriate, 
Le all it is thoroughly read- 
Eu informal at times, and the 
S reader will be amused and 
Sired by the occasional Amori- 
UFar more than thal, it is an 
but book. There have been 
[^specialized works on aspects 
token's music, on his charac- 
lisfluence, and the bicentenary 
hi brought its own tributes, 
fographies are rare, and nn 
je one is overdue. Many 
■lows have been forced to 
- between MRrion Scott's 
4a life-story and Thayer's 
mh-wntury classic. Schind- 
lifris also a classic, dubious in 
nd hardly comprehensive, 
valuable in Donald Mac- 
i heavily annotated edition, 
o research calls for something 
tad Emily Anderson provided 
I basic resource with her 
_ .and complete edition of 
Woven letters. Mr. Marek 
Spying tribute to these and 
‘Ar sources, and he makes 
feinatlng conjectures of his 
especially concerning the 
of the “ Immortal Beloved ”. 
B one will quibble with his 
si itelement : “A biography is 
■If written ; it is cribbea from 
ad that.” 

Jeiitbor’s task is to tell the life- 
fcicd Mr; Marek goes further 
iwm popular biographers in 
“ It to the historical back- 
lt is a book about the man 


und his environment, and Beet- 
hoven’s works tire referred to chiefly 
as landmarks. There are no musical 
quotations or technical discussions, 
though us an enthusiastic music- 
lover Mr. Marek had to restrain 
himself: “ The temptation was 

there— but I am neither able to im- 
part special revelations ... nor do I 
think that most nontechnical musical 
discussions are worth very much.” 
Mr. Murck is Tor the most parL con- 
tent with simple eulogy. On the very 
significant early largo e mesto move- 
ment of the D major Piano Sonata, 
op. 10 no, 3, he cannot resist saying, 
touchingly: “What a revelation it 
is I How full of wonder! ” When he 
continues with “There seems to be 
no • form ’ ; it just goes on and on ", 
he would have been wiser to desist. 
An expert eye should have checked 
the mistranslation in a quoted letter 
of Mendelssohn's: the Archduke 
Trio is in B fiat major, not B major, 
in English. But Mr. Marek makes no 
pretence at musical scholarshij}, and 
he more than makes amends in his 
biographical care and the many 
source-references. His devotion to hi$ 
subject was no doubt stirred by his 
association witli.R.CA. records and 
the many great artists he has worked 
with, and the book is appropriately 
dedicated to the memory of Arturo 
Toscanini, whose recording of the 
Ninth Symphony had sold 440,000 
copies in the United States alone by 
the end of 1968. Mr. Marck's book Is 
also aimed at the Mlllioncn, and it is 
a pity that its format and its price 
will make it less accessible to many 
ordinary music-lovers. . 

Hie opening chapters deal in turn 
with the stock eighteenth-century 
picture— the Age of Curiosity, the 
Enlightenment, the influence on the 
French Revolution of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, the manners and morals of 
everyday life— and the more specific 
life of n small town. Bonn, with Us 


artin Esslin 


-CHRONICLES is a new collection of studies of the 
m theatre by the author of The Theatre of the Absurd 
Ml: A Choice of Evils. In It he ranges over the whole 
Mitodern drama, giving sharp Insights Into earlier 
istisla like Ibsen and Pirandello and exploring the work of 
[fcwsl writers. He covers, among other subjects, Pinter, 
Weiss, the Happening, nudity on the stage, the use 
of violence and the possibility of the mass* 
loatlon.medla producing a new 1 high culture ’. 4Bs 
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succession of Electors, "gave itself 
airs". Mr. Marek explores the back- 
ground. the characters and the status 
of Beethoven's forebears, and their 
finances, with a vividness that per- 
meates the whole hook. He questions 
the sentimental exaggerations of 
traditional biographers: the mean- 
ness of the Beethoven home; even 
Beethoven's debt to his first real 
teacher, Necfe : the myth was that he 
was. apart from music, uneducated 
and unlearned. With the move to 
Vienna, we learn the full family 
background of Beethoven’s aristo- 
cratic patrons: Van Swieten, Lob- 
kowitz, Rasoumovsky.-The ordinary 
reader will be surprised at the wealth 
of detailed information— the war- 
reports in the Wiener Zeinmg. the 
precise eating-habits of the nobility, 
the number of coaches for hire, the 
hospital charges (with modern 
equivalent in dollars)— and yet most 
of the well-known anecdotes are 
somehow integrated too. How did 
Beethoven earn his living as a free- 
lance when Mozart had starved only 
a few years before? All this is 
scrupulously analysed. Mr. Marek is 
not content with a mere chronologi- 
cal survey. He makes worthwhile 
detours to sift all the evidence of 
Beethoven's ailments, his deafness 
and the significance of the Heiligen- 
stadt Testament (" a Rousseau-like 
self-confession "), and adds his own 
guesses ("guesses they are, nothing 
more") about the reasons behind 
Beethoven's underlinings of certain 
passages in Shakespeare and (he 
Odyssey. But the long chapter on the 
women in Beethoven's life, and the 
detective-work involved in compiling 
it, makes the most fascinating reading 
of ail. 

The famous letter to the anony- 
mous " Immortal Beloved " (more 
strictly translated as "eternally be- 
loved ”) has given rise to many con- 
jectures: was it Ciiuliclta Gulcciardi, 


llitrese Brunsvik. or one nf halt -a 
dozen oilier candidates? I lie evi- 
dence, including contemporary 
weather reports, suggests 1X12 as the 
year und the destination " K ” as 
Karlsbad. According to Ihe local 
police register. Dorothea Baroness 
von Ertniann arrived in Karlsbad 
alone nn June 25. nnl long before the 
July 6-7 of the teller. Mr. Marek. in 
sixteen pages or reasoning, favours 
but does noL commit himself to Erl- 
mann '(whose playing, incidentally. 
Beethoven admired enough to dedi- 
cate the op. 101 Piano Sonata to her) ; 
and having spoken of " one of love's 
most moving documents ” he is dis- 
armingly, almost alarmingly, fair in 
adding as n footnote Bernard Shaw’s 
comment: " I have been in love, like 
Beethoven, and have written idiotic 
love letters, ..." The author's foot- 
notes are well worth reading through- 
out and testify to his desire for 
accuracy. Even the dramatic death- ■ 
bed scene with the clap of thunder 
and the clenched fist is corroborated: 
“This abnormality of Nature, a 
thunderstorm in March, has been 
verified by the Vienna Meteorological 
Bureau and other sources." 

Mr. Marck's own Viennese origins 
give an added touch of nuthorityqo a 
scene set largely in Vienna. He has 
the gift of reliving the past, and his 
crisp narrative makes the book an 
ideal introduction to Beethoven as 
we!! as opening up some new lines of 
thought for hardened Beethoven 
readers. It is in his musical com- 
ments that he becomes sometimes 
naive, sometimes controversial . 
Although many will agree that, the 
Ninth " has become possibly the most 
universally appealing major work in 
the literature of symphonic music ”, 
quite a few will object to Mr. 
Marck's description of the Mlssa 
Solemnis as “ not one of his most 
beloved creations 
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KELLOW CHESNEY’s superb stu^'IS; tfje 
■|iPS the m&ny aspects of the subject within a single, 
JpmyUtigatrated, 400 pdges, 

, h ^g!or^ wrUes : * The book would be. worthwhile if 
* :?i°SPA 8 i<> n | t gave for collecting together the marvellous 
ijiraw course the text elands Impressively on its 

^pre.piibllcatlon jn both fengland and America j 


JAMES HARDING , opera-goers or (lie Third Republic 

Massenet preferred to ignore. 

n c. Elsewhere, affinities are traced with 

229pp. Dent, £3 5s. the drawlflg-room style of Elgpr. arid 

' T~ the tearful style of Tchaikovsky. 

An enchantingly sentimental figure The provocative Bacchant is quoted 
of late ninelecnth-cenhiry opera, as Saying, that "I would give the 
Massenet, all couleitr de rose, was whole of Bach's Brnndonburg Con- 
widely imitated during bis lifetime, ccrl ° s forMassenets Maiion&nd 
his admirers including Debussy und ff**!!*™* ™stly ur° fled * 
Ravel, Pouleno -could riever hear . The success qf last yenr's pi oduc- 
Debussy's La Cheyehtre without t j on 0 f TPerther. at Qlyrulebourae 
thinking' of Massenet’s Thais, the has not so far heralded a.Massertet 
spirit of which is also evident in revival. The fact is ..that, for the 
Poulenc's own operas. A common tougher musical minds of today 
musical term at one time, used of Massenet’s slender lyrical arias, his 
the curve or the design of a melqdy, subtle orchestration arid his; picture- 
was niassenitigue ; ji ought to be postcard characterizations, are over- 
revived to describe the sentimental shadowed, obliterated almost, by the 
extravngances of Messiaen. • siark realism 6f. the irresisliWe Puc- 

cuu. Perhaps this essentially fcmt- 
A study of, this almost forgotten composer — Mademoiselle 

composer whose ^orte brought Vagner ” was the;, nickname : which 
such warm-hearted responses from' sums U p Massenet’s appeal— can 

Ernest Newman and Bernard Shnw be .revived within the fra mb* 
clearly opens U P work . of contemporary literary 

Mr. Harding surveys, for the first ^ Many inumitaaMng sidelights 
time in English one is ■{? are provided by -contemporary wriu 

learn, the whole s^tes of ers, as Mr. Harding suggests. Mau- . 

twenty-five operas, Jran de ^ passant and Marcel . Proust L bplh 

Chahipln. Sybil Sande^nT&inder- 8UCCUm bed fd the Massenet ydgue,; 
son as^ Willy called . hex) arid p roust in his correspondence with 
Mary Garden Were among he Hahn (a Massenet figure ■ 

legendary operatic stars, hr the , B ver there was Obe).went so far 
Massepet period , which extended, aS 4 0 . c ]aira, |hgt-the dartb-of Mgpon 
for obvious reasons, from P® i'eSt phis iiatureUe que calle dd 
close of the Franco-Prussian --Mdlisande "—probably, a piece of 
war to .the opening of <ine - ca i cu 1ate«l flattery on Proust’s partj 
Rrst World War. ^efeafter ^ r , Harding further reminds - us 
irony and brutality mv^ae tho must* was - portrayed 

cal 6cenb. -Massj|qet, oh the. other. , Masslv»l in Maupakdanrs hovel ‘Nptte 
hand, . created the i . illusion vpf •^\ \Coeitr, but omits MatipaiS&ut's pens- : 
belle ipoque, writing af this diS- trailng analysis of Massefifeft re^el!-^ 
tarice of time ML , Hnrdibg h abte {jp US manner. Writing in 1 1 890, f 
to revive, the fiux -of ideas 3vhicn Maupassant claimed <hat Massivjal 

threw up a wmposer o as . ava j t8ybi ^iie espfccc cj’arrit qufsflmblc 

sensibility. The^ charac eri^Uipa ,ot [rapper dts hriiitw ^oniepi- : 

Manpri; LescauL . for instance, re niJM.comme urie parfilysio prdcoce; " 
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Commentary 


A* voters float, and as the intellect tin I 
level of pre-poll dialectic inexorably 
*ink.s, a small restorative is to be had 
in the May issue of The Spokesman 
(organ of the Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation, published ni 45 Gamble 
Street. Nottingham NG7 4ET. 
3s. fidj. With admirable prescience, 
Ibis journal, in a special memorial 
number for its founder, reprints in 
facing columns the very few inches 
of Harold Wilson's tribute to Russell 
at his death and Russell’s very much 
longer and more stylish letter to Har- 
old Wilson in March, 1967. after the 
Home Office had refused to grant 
visas to Russell’s North Vietnamese 
■* guests ” fu shrewd slur there on the 
Prime Minister's faulty etiquette). 

How much more joy there would 
be for all of us in Ihc obsessive 
coverage between now and Juno 18 
of generally banal and witless ex- 
changes if a few of the vote grubbers 
could manage the same precision, 
irony und occasional venom which 


Ktis'.ell could still niiiiiiige in his mid- 
ninclics, Kor example : 

riimigh I should He extremely pleased 
In arrange for a public confrontation 
between Mr. Brown and my Vietnamese 
friends, my request for visas was in no 
way conditional upon die readiness of 
ymir colleagues to expose iliciuselvcs to 
(lie risk of debate with my visitors. 

| Or. after pointing to the inconsistency 
between Mr. Wilson’s ideas about 
Vietnam in 1954 and his prn-Amcri- 
i cun 'ideas of 1967 : 

TFic principal difference between your- 
self and the members of ihc War Crimes 
Irihuiul appears to be that they are 
nut prepared in abandon their fundu- 
iwnial convictions in order to secure 
temporary preferment. 

* * * 

We have not quite done with the 
question of wlmt it should have been, 
camel or rope, that the translators of 
the New English Bible had passing 
through the eye of the needle. As an 
ecumenical footnote to Ihc debate we 
print here, us being a litter home than 
Ihc letters page fur a somewhat un- 
usual contribution, a letter wc have 
received from Mr. Nathan Wilkes of 
New York, who wrote ]( originally as 
an accompaniment to a gift: 

Dear June; 

. . . list you fancy th.it I have sent you 
merely an homely needle and not the 
holy- of- holies which I assure you that 
it is, I hasten to acquaint you w-iili 
something ot its history: 

Some H fly -odd years ago I had this 
needle of nn Iraqi fellah in a village 
near Basra as a token of his gratitude 
for having saved hint from the justice of 
,an outraged mob. Apparently the wretch 
hud done something to a young woman, 
improper without benefit of wedlock— 
the penalty for which according to Hie 
local interpretation of Koranic law re- 


quired i he excision of the i mined in tcly 
offending organ lest it corrupt the male- 
factor’s whole body. F managed to 
secure for ihc terrified fellnh a special 
dispensation from Allah For a pocketful 
of baksheesh distributed among the 
scumliili/ed true believers who in tem- 
pering their justice managed to salvage 
ihcir Mahometan ethic by commuting 
his sentence (n a broken nose nnd an 
assortment of buffets and kicks. Need- 
less to say, the fellow was deeply in my 
debt and when he hud done with kissing 
my hands and hugging my knees he drew 
from the folds of un incredibly dirty 
turban a packet which contained his 
worldly goods of which he offered me 
my choice by way of a reward. At the 
time I had no use for an obsolescent 
spark-plug or a blue glass e ye (I am 
brown-eyed us you may be aware) and 
with elirtriiok-ristie Yankee shrewdness 
1 chose the needle which I now present 
to yon. “ You have chosen well sidi. 
yea well indeed ! ”, the fellah said. 
•• Know that you have picked (he needle 
of the sainted Pntinia, daughter of the 
Prophet." I was stunned and at a loss 
for words with which to thank the man. 
" Padhha ", hr went on % “ behold ex/n- 
rial I y the rye of this nerd if.” I beheld 
the eye with great concentration and re- 
mained none the wiser for an induced 
squint. •' Allah knows, effendj, [hut it 
is not far the likes of me to 
presume to instruct .sultans and such 
as you, hut sometimes it is in the way 
of Allah that the mouse shall show the 
way to the elephant lost in the jungle " 

I Mew my trunk and bade the 
fellow squeak on. " Sidi pasha, this 
needle were K merely glanced upon by 
the rutniH Khanoum, it would he the 
eighth wonder of the world. Wlmt if 
I tell you that the daughier of the 
Prophet used it to sew a rent in the 
Prophet's aha and whilst thus sewing 
inspired the Lord Mahomet to his 
greatest proverb / " | was beside 
myself with awe. “ Egud, man, do you 
mean to tell ntc that Mahomet himself 
spoke of this very needle ! ’’ " Pudisha 
effendi, I .swear it on ihc testicles of 


my father’s father I n. 
blessed be his n«m e j! e N 
very needle in hit hand !i e /* ** 
tu Fatima, may she 
forever, ■ Know ve 
atvit r for a camel iSS'3 !,Ul1 

aye of a #/ J'™ JKftj 

tiu Kingdom e/ /!, ,?„* ri 

. Even now I . m uv 'nrl 
non as I relive the 
ong before you were fi i ,H 
this treasured relic for vn.'.r 


Urn featured relic for your 
June. May it miiile wL; *?M 
of charity now that you 
way lo fame as an actrcw ^ 
this needle for always and VS 

Chris [ ia " God tot e?] 

blessed day so long ag0 , M 
spark plug nor ihc gl?* c”° *1 

* » i ] 

From June 10 until Sep! * 
ihcrc wd] be a Dickens exhibit 
he Victoria and Albert Mm 
J ohn Forster, the novelist's l 
grnpher and friend, left a l 
D ickens material to the V. ui 
when he died, and the library a 
has Ihe manuscripts 0 f ten owd 
Fifteen novels. These, naturaBt 
be the principal exhibit, akwi'i 
the manuscript of Great Expend 
borrowed from (he Wished 
Fenland Museum. In a seiiioi 
tended to show how Dickens sod 
manuscripts, proofs and prinktfi 
lions of Oliver Twin and Aj 
Dorrit will be shown logciher 
comparison. 

The exhibition also inriado 
selection of plates for the at f 
illustrations io the novels, aid « 
inal sketches by Cruikshank, I) 
and Fildes; a section iEJing 
Dickens's interest in the fa 
i referred to in Professor ft 
Collins’s article on anpllifrpqs); 
section on Dickens as ii) exiles 
and a section on Dickens k a sol 
reformer. I 


Hovering over Europe 


WALTER IJtQUKUR r our hour, our generation, of intcl- 

biirope Since Hiller lccfnal agony and doubt and have, 

4.14pp. Weidenfeld find Nicolsort. qui,e .l ,,1 *' n 'y tod clearly mid 
£1 5s. Unemorionully, given us courage by 

■ • - ' . ' pointing nut what nary on. Among 

pbHoso pher , ^who 'm igh H bfan^iS {SS jJSST 'iSt £ SSp' 

first or sfcond-genefatioh .‘Central ' *' 

European daseetn and, not iiifre- 1 intelligence military. Like some 
quently, only one or two generations ,u P?™ly quipped .satellite, perfectly 
away from a rabbinical: background P ro 8 ramn i«K equipped with epm- 
and Ealmudic modes pf mental discip-; pu J. 0rs yet unknown, telescopic and 
line, fn the pan century they prd- au J ltor y devices of tlie greatest 
yide<f, almost single-handedly and suht * l : t >'’ 1,6 hnvers at the speed of the 
, often far from their native lands, the 5 arth s rotation over a distant Europe 
thinkers who made the Marxian dia- “.quarter of a century, watching, 

' jectic a very formidable intellectual , nm r g and reading his data. No 
weapon for a surprisingly long time s ^ of emot *°n enters into his rather 
some of them, again, laid the basis §‘ ey P ms ®- J* is n °t far him to won- 


for another world- wide— at least in 
the Western World— movement with 


tone of emotion enters into his rather 
gfey prose. It is not for him to won- 
der. as Others have wondered, about 
Britain: " When did the, Romans 

Huiuim Ti, !.. n II _ 1 . 


«« rrcMwn yv arm— movement with r"-""- “iu me, nomans 

which we associate the names of beoonie Italians? " ; nor to speculate 
Freud, Jung 1 and Adler, a movement P^ 011 whether the .modern French 
which was perhaps an equally revo- ! iaye e V er hcen or ever will be able 
lutiopary reappraisal of man’s nature ' 0 f . prDduce a . ’tpble democratic form 
and liis desliny, and one .as eachato- ''?■ g P vern menF. On the contrary, it 
logical as that of the Marxists. • k ,lMy facts, facts, principally 
■; Sirtoe th^ end of the Sdcbnd World ,he 

War this same, small group of men h lke a very 

and^ wojnen, ^pulverized - when not h is _ general, in this case his ^eadeF 
murdered by Hitlprismi has provided w 'th tlje facts, hut leaves the eencrai 
the salt of ill e intellectual earth in- 1 to draw hie. niLn lwin«i lu :u 6 


such an approach is probably Ihc best 
possible with regard to political mat* 
ters, it is not reully sulisfuctorv in 
dealing with cultural' matters. Indeed 
it can he possibly misleading, lor the 
fash Inna Me is then easily confused 
with the i hough irul. To give hut one 
example, lie writes uhout the 
theatrical and subsequently literary 
movement known as “the unary 
ynuhg men” in the early 1 950s- 
nuich puhlici/ed in the press— as if 
this were an important and not an 
epliemeral movement, while ignoring 
the fact tliaj at that time many If not 
m'ost .nf. the Interesting young writers 
in Britain were in headlong retreat 
from rhtf sympaihies of their elders 
in the 19J0s then reaching— with the 
usual time-lag between thought and 
theatre-- the stage rtf the Roypl 
Court.. This is equally true of his 
dedlmg with French culture, where 
Malruux and Camus were far more 
important than the over-publicized 
and over praised Sartre. Indeed, ill 
denlmg with all the arts his dis- 
crimination between "what the 
papers said ’* and what was actually 
going on and will he remembered 


seems to he deficient. But again, t 
is not how lie has construed Nsj 
Next lo economics, or rather 
lowing on from economics, his | 
iicid syntheses are the most i* 

I ant pun of Europe Since JR 
lliesc are of the greatest infer 
because of (heir coQlnws. .H* 
analysed the great success, jn ^ 
of ihc nation states of conti 
Western Europe in recovering 
Ihe ravages of the .Second 
War. and ihe comparative IH 
the communist bloc powers 
comparable problems during J 
period .under eonsiderali^.wj 
devotes considerable tfine B® 
us Ihe facts which will eiiabW® 
deduce for ourselves the 
very weird question: why^a 
tprianism, or at best aUtJl sS 
government, everywhere Jra 
offensive and democratic 
the real sense of that 
liberal unquote) on the rngwa 
such is his immaculalely wcJSgi 
analysis of our time, AadTrog 
generosity of a really supWKwg 

he Is modest enougli to. 

conclusion to ourselves, •, ® 


A First Novel 


,-B ritala r 1 la h« TJiriat RalSV ■ 

■ of ffea .; thppgHV.' 7 almost jo ih e point bTrepctiliou.Sness 

Unimpressed by ..facile pragmatism, v we; are igivep the evjdpnce for thd 

IC! i l, ?i 0rwttd 'i ,n h[sUjrical rta, Ay ‘hat they ; call - in Europe the 
tradition of the popular, son. bm maleditf mi tfahe. The great and the 
fanwloally devoted .ty-tyty concept of ; nations of Europe are treated ’ 
^ admire ih the ' With:- equal, icy 6Bjcclivi(y L There is 

Weat an aMute minimum of jffiert? • 

destroyed. . n -thaip rns, n un,t iuugrneni 




LETTERS FROM 
ENGLAND V; ; 

E?a tie Quelroz i'ski!;. 

BOi>X,E¥ HBAlr: 


. i ■ rr— “ ~ j v» >wmwi ft *1 srn Uw • ■ SUCH a» 'the 

^a mopopo^y irr the. defence of . ■pigarette-cird/ juformaiion that thbrfi 
. our :decenciegv bpt they art perhaps ar “ — — - 11 ’’ • ■ 

) Ihe quickest; and mojft vocal to aprinc ' 
j thereto. TTiey idoi- riot kpehfc yith a 
li.sincje vpide: the late Viclor Gollancz • 
or; Frederick Voigt, Mqriqs Sperber, : 

Arthur Ko^tler, Sidhey l4ook\Han- < 
nab: ’ Arena t. ;i Ukei *■ Maris Anacls 


Angels 
typeV. 
u>' 


adihifr 

urpe'ntV 

be.jdafa 

;fectjYfc.:, 


Slip on a Fat Lady] 

" .."It is well written, packed with minutely rea ^® d ua |i'l 
i . ; char;acters f it is Indeed funny, it explores an unusu^,^ 

, slice of British life, and it creates a world Of its own. - j 
Stanley Reynolds, New Statesman f t 

. . full of gusto and fun. '• .-’S 

t :. ■; ‘ > ; . John; Whitley* sundpy Times. : ; ,■ 

-f ' ■"Extrernely orfginal and veryfunny." 

- ;; Kawodehouse . 


Harry Kessler: 
polymath and patron 
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g HUOAtR-KRUMBACH t 
^Kessler nnd die Cranach- 
Wdnar , , 

ibalFon by John Dreyfus. 

mburg: Maximifian-Gescll- 
i Wiibulcd by Ernst Huus- 
i»l 120. 


#m^*0E article in the TLS 
Shaw and Wells were 
id as polymaths. So. in a 
bxkgaDL almost iridescent 
its Count Harry Kessler, 
ftik la 1808. the son of a 
er of Swiss ancestry 
fcsler, saddler and lay 
jed the Reformation in St. 
heft’ Luther) and Alice, 
lynch, from Partly in the 
,W Ireland (whose maternal 
rr had been a Persian 
ftfiShnh’s family and who 
ns a womnn of such 
fa die attracted the alien- 
ee Prussian king, soon lo be 
:*3Wm 1, on the promenade 
b and wove tics of close 
ipviih the court and the top 
t German aristocracy ), he was 
d astonishing versatility, in 
is more a European than a 
\ volume of early memoirs, 
hr sal Zeiien. was published 
M 1935- two. years after 
iW left Germany for good 
before he died, ages! 
ia France after a long 
« ;I96I appeared his re- 
; 4aritx uf ihc inicrwur 
**).n»re recontly his eorre- 
« with Hugo von Mof- 
been published (and 
vM here on February 27. 

j ?ive a vivid picture 
m\ >ho was also a 
35 sponsor of the arts who 
“to write Walther Ralhc- 
wi and,' together with 
n and Richard Strauss, 

. jjwylo&phslesiendc ; a 
i?5erve officer who fer- 
the precarious 
RlK, briefly nnd (to use 
***) in tragicomical 
J became its first 
»o Polahci, was president 
*5 Friedensgescllschuft. 
Btiiw ■ notoriety as the 
among the risictionar- 
^ From his apurtment 
of- Berlin, designed for 
^ .yan de Velde, he 
'/^VQHaiQnary turmoil 
J ib;?i? lun capital was 
Ji’^JS. Soon he con- 
Jl^br a true league of 
he propounded with 
'«ihotne and abroad 

JWHcd. During 1922. for 
- w fw 'Written in 
W n between 

. . JflUfiieh ti ..in. : Berlin, 
ik •- d 1 5 fended the great 
fiteapi”. ; Paris, 
#,¥PaHo, Berlin, The 
l had 
^W.befofe the outbreak 
Wmpany of Rodin. 
.i.:Dn the .boat . frofn 
J 8gested s ' 


p*r“' 

.ssan: 

;c--!-in.EPT2;r 







FJ tv„rJ Miuu-h's piiriniit oj JCn*r \imt-councsy of ilu 0* Ka^muUn Kwmnlinger. 


sculpture of a Sealed girl which 
became (he -device of the Cranach 
Press. Twenty- years Inter , Kessler 
gave an amusing, account of Mail- 
lol’s visit to Weimar with his model 
und mistress Lucile Passavanl. cun- 
ningly arranged to get him away 
from his jealous and nagging wife 
who ‘‘me fuil plus do mal que mon 
rhume In u clearing of the Thur- 
ingian forest they bucolically dined 
snr r her be.; Afterwards : the aging 
Maillol danced with La Pgssavunl 
un the bumpy sward. 

. Against, ollis worldly, cosmopolitan 
background: * Kefafer maintained a 
tenacious and lasting passion for his 
Cranach Press, ft had strong links 
with England. At twelve he wisent 

to St. Georges School, Ascpt.. Win- 
siloh Churchill was there, only just 
eight qnd making, the ■ headmiwier 
; shake his head- (and cane) becaus? 
his manners were , thought to 'be 
Sadly lacking in refinement. Kessler p 
initiation into the prep-school cpm- 
□lace with an immedi- 
to a boxing 


founded the St. George’s Gazette. 
a weekly, which was soon neqtly,. 
printed on good paper at Windsor 
and gave him his first experience m 

determining type areas and luyout. 

Soon after the turn of the century, 
already with some reputation as one 
o( the editors of the influential avaot- . 
gdrdc ' quarterly Pan, . he became 
director of the Museum for Arts 
and Crafts at Welmiiri He issued 
an 1 important series of exhibi- 
tion catalogues, one of, which, 
devoted to modem printing and 
calligraphy, had a title-page drawn 
by Edward Johnson or, _ more; 
probiihly. Eric Gill; From then on-’- 
wards his connexions with Endish 
designers and artists rap^ly-- 

The Grossherzog-Wilhelol-Ernst. 
editkjn- ' of Germjtn classics f ^of ; 

which thirty-four . volumefi appear^ 

between f90* 

signed and supeWised by Ertiery 
Walker and K^ier ; the fit!4«ex , 
And Iieadings . were drawn by Eric 
: Sill „nd. in one Isolated irpitance. by - 
■ Sdward Jbhnstop ; . and I 


PifiEi 


trigues hi the provincial court of 
Weimar. Though exhibitions of the, 

, French impressionlsla and post'-ph- 
pressionlsLs could just about be swal- 
lowed inot always with good grace). 
h show of drawings by Rodin; which 
included a nude dedicated to ihe 
Grand Duke,, sot off a spamlal 
which 'reverberated in the nn Fiona 1 
press : for weeks and riiade KeSslei ' 
resign in July 19Q4. ; 6nt he continued:, 
to devote himself tq bis plan of. gtvmg 
Weiifiur ' the stpuis of qn ir|lerna> - 
llond : art centre, glatj:. thftt'he. ijo 
longer had to coiisldejr the narrpw- ' 
minded views of offifeial \cjlq'ues/ 
Anlorig ihe . artists be ..IttVitBO^ \td 
Weimar was Edvard Munch, who 
p;i inted, his port rail in. 19Q4 aDd|9()6. 

; K eisler’j plan ; fpr establishing- >■ 
of his own was formed in j#l?. 
Hd j^asiad vised by Anton Kippcrt-,' 
fere, head of the Thsfel/Verlag, and« 
Iif mititers of equipment: by J i H, 
Maxon f whp- hiid bqen elfuely ?don- 
nected ' with Cobdcn-SanderSon’s. 
Doves Press. The * first book ' was to 
■ . f, CQn VirgU's^ rEclogues. ,:wUh 

It was to be. 
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The Scottish 
Debate 

ESSAYS ON SCOTTISH 
NATIONALISM 

fDll I D BY 

Neil IVtacCormick 

T'liv SmuiKIi n.iiii itu 1 Ki quiii ion is 
nuciil'iln- musi iiuiiiirUni areas of 
irihIltii Hritiili p'lliiiis. These un 
cssj\s i-xaniinc ihe ccnillu ling 
argmnniih. The-iUllmrs Ihaiglas 
Young, I >mi.ilil I Jett jr, IXixiil Steel, 
lain M m C j mt iii iek , jiiiI I'.dnionil 
YV rial u aninng limn - - consider 1 lie 
legal and cnuMjlinimul impliiaiiuns 
of t lie iraiimiiilist deiiiaiuls.lhe 
political j lyu meins ini’ ami against 
independence, I'cileiM I ism , and 
dcioluiiiin, and ilie crunumic 
adviiniagcs and disadvanUgi-K of 
Scol lish I a line rule. 35/ - 

The Impartial 
Soldier 

Michael Harbottle 

In December iqfi.t Ciu-ck iiiul 
T’urlisli Cvpriuls rose up against _ 
each oilier in inivr-cnmimnialsirilc; 
ihrec niiinilis latu 1 lie I'niicd 
Nuiinns eslahlislied a imilti- 
nalionai l’wcu Koicc inCypriK. the 
first U.N. nt-ace-keepinp nperaiioit 
innliich United Kingdcnn iroops 
have laken part. HrigiUlicr (larbnlllc 
gives an men in 11 of UNFICYP's 
six years in Cyprus and studies the 
whole concept of a peacc-kccping 
operation and the lessons to he 
drawn from it. 40/ - Royui l m til file 
of 'Intents iwm 1 . 1 flairs 

Peace in Europe 

EAST- WEST RELATIONS 1086- 
1988 AND THE PROSPECTS 
FOR A EUROPEAN 
SETTLEMENT 

Karl E. Birnbaum 

l)r Bi tuba urn examines official 
documents to reveal the different 
. goah which 1 he ni.ijnr power of 
East and West cuimm tinged, in lliifl 
period, under then million word 
df rente. Me nets out tlie ebb and 
flow af liasr-VY'est relations, with 
parucu la r iii lent ion ui the 
(!yccliosli»vak crisis, and draws 
conclusion submil what ismiuired 
for a stable m> 1 ui ion of the problems 
dividing Kuropc. 12/;- 
Oxfard Papetvtteh Royal . ■ ' 
fulfil Hie of Internal iatialAffttifr 


the Later 
Christian 
Fathers 

‘A SELECTION FROM THE. . 
WRITINGS OF THE FATHERS. - 
FROM ST. CYRIL OF 
JERUSALEM TO ST. LEO THE 
: QREAT :• 

EDITED AND TRAk SLATED BY “ 

Henry Bettenson , 

Tlw period cexcretl byilibi sdeethm. 
, of extracts ww die consolidation of 
the Trinitarian fail U,. tlic explicit, 
assertion of ihc divine personality 


of the Holy Spirit i and tfie search for 
an adequate foundation of the _ . 

CluTsti an belie filial ‘God was in 
Ouisi reconciling the world onto 
himkclf. 30/- . . 

1 . ’ • 

Schiller and 
the Ideal of 

Freedorn 

A STUDY OF SCHIL|lER’8 : 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS' 

WITH CHAPTERS OHRANj 

:r .;P. Miller 

Hie Idea of freedom isccdtral fd 1 . ; ' 1 
Schiller’S whole thought, and is : . . ' 
relevant .10 IiIk iiwral philosophy ap 1 
wcllas tphisflislhctic theories. ' • ; 

.'iTiiiiHiiidy pfliis pliitiMOphy abo!. 
gives. an nwou n( of liis theorciieal . M 
Writings oli tl|c drimta, wliiirhthrbvyS ' 
■li^hton his dyaiiiaiieprkcHbe. . 
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i utienaii i»| winch only Fifty until J%'i. 'I he printing! of lire initials and wuod-enijr.m'd illuxlra* ironic, and these da>s unusual nier- hewil.b,*.. ^ 

* * C m ''r IC . J ,ri, ! lc< ! l.i'lti Kill's uomkiilN sonic i»f them dcliber- lions also by Gill. per of recent researches done iii East nnurint. ?« Cnl ,he ffood 

a tin. lust hunks mi which Kessler alefy most sparsely inked but with In Paris, on July 20. 10.15. Kessler Germany and England. Renute Mill- hk i™ n ,- on « limn^ 

r^u. i I l .‘ , . ,n!lli 1 >P L ‘ «■'*■! hmi b>‘ indivklual figures cniplia.si/ed in a laconically writes in his diary: ler-Krumbach gives a elosclv docu- siion r? l,eni:e w *ien , 
I, ! , |^ er i En Y- ,r y Walk- rich Muck was a tnur de force that "Today my poor household in mented account of Kessler’s dedicn- ro le \ * 0r nwnlhs on end 

u hi L -h r n 1! \ , 1, '. h . ll r a ¥ ncs pJj,LCS 1,10 tVanaeli Press Hamlets Weimar is up for auction. End of the Lion to the graphic arts and fine n|i cn i^[ c ^ U - ,anUl he*M 
f l ■ , n hl C,ol f l ! !n l 1 ^ turning the great printing achieve- main epoch of my life and of a home printing, which spanned Tnur Cddi!^ rcla,l ^hip bdk 

the f J mt-s press i vne ^ i^h X “S ul t!,c , V cnlie,h century. Of so lovingly created.” And he goes momentous decades in [| 1C history of | n 0uri0me ‘^ 

,,1,11,:^',, - Ircs . s 'vpcvvhKh. not each version, m addition to 210 on for five pages recording a conver- book design mid typography The i,, n ,.i C a C ^ r ' Dr «y/ui hj 

c M “ ° f , hC i aCl thal Ctermnn and .Hit) English copies on salion over dinner that night with value of the book K 3|y m ,W8e|her - 1 

model it resembled closefy One ^niUoWCcsster paper, there were the drnigre cx-Chanccllor Brtlning, hanced by two excursuses? in one the . ™ C| * « a full <*^1 

page, the colophon was imposed in copjes on vellum and seventeen who even then had nut given up bindings made for the Press in the lavishly illustrated; an ? 3 

the italic designed for the 1 Cranach ri" ,>CI ' ,i ' 1 . . hope of returning to office one day. Weimar workshop of Otto Doriher ««*fcnt bibliographic^ 

o.._. u.. r’ i__ b s. i.iii.Kii fhe erenl depression unri lire And a few da vs Inter, nt a meHmcm g» Krio(ii> iu.. ~.i The nuhli™*:.. . mi 


M 'sswiiuiwi siowiy. Villi: eff.hr co „ C r on vc || 

! Writ sr srrsHs '»!«**** ^ 


the italic designed for the Cranach , , nope oi remming o orncc one any. Wetmur workshop of Otto Dorfncr excellent bibliographic' » 

Press by Edward Johnston Ll also ™, C T?* 1 t j ,nd the ^ a few days later, nt a mediocre are briefly described : in the other, . rhc publication h£ 

cut hy Prince catastrophic political developments Russian ballet performance in the John Dreyfus divert iugly unravels b y Germany’s ma j„ 

The legendary C ranach Press ,hc f Ni,z ? s ‘ ,ro Trocaddro, where he recognizes sev- the long-drawn-out story of the three sociely and is in itself . 

papers had been made in u mill .,S‘ cU i n ,he f*i ,nc « f Production eral impoverished members of the Cranach Press types, and the pro- hmv sudi things should! 

established solely for this purpose at ? hc Cranach Press after 1931. Russian autocracy-’ proletarian- jeered Greek which never gm There is c« m 
nffinar-.j t.. vJ. i __ a _■ There was no .shorlauc of nfans. but ized is his word — he is noianani v hnvnnH r inv. .. . L i e SOn ie mvsirR-. 


Kcsslci -Bill ten ” used until the press a . nJ Ed . ward ^ickvi lie- Wests transla- private press in Potsdam and was Kessler - Johnston - Walker - Prince n .i nJ 

gradually closed down in the early j! 0 . n - woud-engraved initials by totally destroyed in the bombing of correspondence, are preserved in newt fi , ? WC| “ G{f * 
WJtfc: the angered locals, who sus- E " y . Glil (hand-gill in eight special the town during the Second World Cambridge and Chicago. Kessler’s book in F,nS ge ."' faU l* 

pcctcd Aristide and Gaspard of 5.°^ s on vcllam): an ri Canlicwn War. charm End persistence, and his hi 3 «S?J I 

spying for the Cicrmans, demolished ^^ticouini- in three edilion-s: Ger- Harry Graf Kessler unci die astonishing eye for detail ; Johnston's of the dinruJ 1,8 

it during the war. and plans to reopen mjm - LuN " French— with Cranach Presse in li’eimar is a wel- self-doubt? and lowness- Prince’s Sthe SlSTl* J ro I l !j 91 l8loR 

it never materialized. An even mare ’ 1 IC!>S * ls a t*asiptt%l 


it during the war. and plans to reopen 
it never materialized. An even marc 
luxurious paper, which was made 
largely from raw silk and on which a 
few copies of certain books were 
printed, also caine from Mon vat. 

In the number both of copies 


To the Editor 


three supplementary volumes in ques- he thinks it “ niggling ad 
Uon and are calling for more. Your to object that a fine IvflcafS 
reviewer, hlmscir, indeed suggests var- " From * The War with EniJ 

IOL15 Deem* nnl v/»t K..I I . ... .. ,4,r " lmcB SaN 


piinied;indi)f[liles issued, the output LIIC IjU li I I 

of l lie Cranach Press was small, but A ^ tA1V 1-iUlWUl no a^Xgy o make ^ ta c,inc , h ln « coLptei J2« 

the years I92fi-.1I marked its mat,. r- «ou!S. U nd dates m t verses 1 can only marvel 4a | 

ity and the two editions of ff amici GJcnt who , s “wJiy criliciSd b? n J ? f r . 11 !' 

new UansIa^ioiAby "oerha rl' °Ha up? Royalty Pfl ¥111611 tS rhe^ Mary ,°!^ a . rrc ] l! WHS ^[ i , on *a| r to V p^We h (hc« ‘ ££ of^lat ^hL“° 

mann aoncured in tq^O • n... Fn«. A AJIIIUIIS the air, it emerged that almost nothing many poems I'd in«:i 0 r«i..° /r Weaning of hk sheave* ht i 

s s ' r ni n j, “ ur ,s,uc ° f Mur 28, Mr - ~ si ■sa&J'i.TS r zTF mI r sifffiKSJaias 

1^1 V i 5 ‘l n ’ ,n £. 930 o Bolh Ronidd Seth complains of Cu) publishers’ was an actress of outstanding sensitivity i V r!a l btl 1 ^ cen m in Scot* — ffae lyrics from £ 

contained extracts from Saxo Gram- failing to keep to their contractual And skill who had worked almost ex- ST'fiJi ll f n lhe . * ari >' 1920s und sc/mw ; (b) a Collected Pock 

mnticiis and Beljoforest, arranged ftooountlng dates and (b) retaining an clusively In sound radio. One oE her m,* P ool O’ I have written in complete and properly arajgrib 

mnrginuliy and thus making extra or- ®UfhorY subsidiary rights money until roles which had survived was that of f nra S!r l r “* rly l’$ urb j. f Jl~ lovers or the of writing; nnd (e)seWdwlgB 
.dinary demnnds on mnke-up skill ; i. hose dulcs ?, rr »« , He ends by asking: Mrs. Rooney in Becketts AH That Fall. X r, l!,llkc , thc I are clear about soarataailbU 

but above all they were embellished we collectively protest . ..7" We subsequently had a chance to hear f ind i, m l i 1 ,‘ ,wc \ cr ' i,IKl only sparingly and on wplal|rif 

iL. t- - . . . ifle iSaciClV nf Anlhnrc .nrnfACfofl thic oaaln ...k.r. <U l 11iiu » SlgniFlCQnL Hint I tlSlidh I'nnr 


«u U mm wiu ikui WUPK.CO uirnusi ex- »k e t. i n ,| «f - ” i T... ' * r;-' w a biwmwi 

accounting dales and (b) retaining an clusively In sound radio. One oE her SJ p0 ® lr> 1 h ?™ written in complete and properly am 

author* subsidiary rights money until roles which had survived was that of rnmllr r5? ,y y ? ars j. a l’ d iovcrs ° r Jhc of writing; and {cjseltcW 
those duies arrive. He ends by asking : Mrs. Rooney in Becketts All That Fall, fff ;™ q £ dislike lhe litllcr. I are clear about soureend 

«n we collectively protest ... 7" We subsequently had a chance to hear f( n du “S7niffl!S, .'f 01, l, ‘ ,wcv ^ r - »'» d only sparingly and oattfli 

The Society of A^ithors protested this again when it was re-Jbrondcast, but rcvlaJL ^« .u hal 1 1* 0 1,8,1 
three years ago about (b) nnd was able wash for the last time? Did thev ner- . Presses the need to dislin- 


are clear about sourcuiodlblil 
only sparingly and onvipbatfria 


T av ^ P » ’i dZ . J i L . . ~ liuuitaijcis WUIH- i wciiiy yuesuons t it would 

nacn Jextura . Edward Johnston mg to get on to a new “white" list of nice to be assured that they did not. 

had been at work on the drawings such firms should notify us. opted nnDn 

since 1913, and Edward Prince had (a) ’ !" ,hc current issue of The „ Rnn(l rh . mefnr , ' 

cut the punches, completed after his rf n ^Aor, with u view to publishing a 2 Mallard Road, Chelmsford, Essi 

death by G, T. Friend, who lived «£! mV " r*"* r lhe 5?® ely 18 ® skin8 Sir— Ivan Morris draws our attenti. 

: EfciKuS*® :- f P“ l b J ,s,,ers -^ ho arc “> Un destruction of the B.B.C. recoi 


n “ 10 th “^ gp j“sar ms 

PETER FORD. Rebels and suggests that bv no 
21 Mallard Road, Chelmsford, Essex, criterion could this be excluded from 

Sir,— Ivan Morris draws our attention do not °W?eo n Ivi t h°liini^ nnd ^/unvlivcr 
to the destruction of the B.B.C. record- esscntlnlT and » Sw rthSTS 

I no nf Arthur Wnli»V nnH VmIc r^nHInn rnnonT «U» I _ _ *« ^ lUlIJ 


M ' ®ARBER. Ihcur poems (May 28). Ina recent issue dates nud the final twhtavemenl of a lMuy 141 mi r “ 1 good fc?a 

y. The Soerety of of The Sunday Times Kevin Brown low complete works comparable to the But the review: did rain 1 

n Gardens. London, mentions the dumping by Metro-Gold- Vaniorum Yeats. I am not wit line which I would like: «, M 

wyn-Maver of old Aim neaatives. The while still nil™ on,i ... .. n ..? u n«mu nMiiiv rJ 


‘ The Gang Bb 
C ouldn’t Shot 
Straight’ 

Sir,- - Your review of mr bo 
Gang Thai Couldn't Shoe f I 


Basic Books, Inc. 

Checklist of -tatesL Titles 


GAMETHEORY: A Won-' 

■ technical Introduction 
■ •• .Moitqp- p. Dhvb - 66^ 


Ocneral Secretary 
Aullinrs, 84 Drayton 
S.W.I0. 


Mr. Seth’s 

• H St H l6d ^mpjaini. madel fr^ai ii n i u ^ 
°f May 28, about the vexatious delay? 
which occur in royalty payments, but 

• I can cap his own experiences. - 

in, the year of grace, 1968 there 
, appeared, a : reprint ,of , W illustrated 


. tUf PrnxiA.n.^ ^^ . ' , J -..^PPearoa a reprint ,of,W illustrated * a0Ul * “ n • nlefhallohaf^afc 

John Q. Cross’ 83/. I to a concern rich enqngh io occupy h In which copyright fa claimed by bi 

■ * I , skyscraper, I am slill await inn the ca3lI 08 or film companies. 

1 agreed roynllies. 


MONEY 1 : a Guide for the. 
1970V 

Lawrence S. Ritter and wnriam 
GSilber cloth 56/- 

papar 28/- 

MEN IN CRISIS : ‘ 

; The Study of a Mina Disaster 1 
. Rex.. A. Lucas ■ ■ . 93/ . 


OLIVER WARNER. 122 Andr* 
Surrey °*? NIanor Col,1 *ie. Hodcmere, don * EC - 2 - 1 


PETER COSTELf-O. 
122 Andrews House, Barbican, Lon- 


Cultural ■ Summits and 

/_ „ body of poetry has been sack n 

liar • documents >nni LhAQnc by years of erratic editing affLn 

93/- vvu»,vma apuil-neaps ing. Mr. MacDinrmid's way ^t 

Sir,- lt is only poyjhle to re...i p m r . , . ihg_ everything ” and meeting i 

lessor Kan Morris’s letter (May 28) on like nerinril^ok^fn 810 il n 7 ^ afld r Pf inls w,, b s ‘ m P ,c rebn 

^ , ‘ " 0Bes <hls 5,8 ■ of “ ff “ 
B3/- w^nihbsc?v.i nf e 7 Cf ' ? l ^J ing and •n» | evant points against fi" , 5S555— SSS= 

of i£ this aoeeaix jnS ' the face it A typical example is the review, in I ■ ■ ^ . 

1 arbUrarv Sm nf yoUr lsSue J C . Ma > l4 - wl,ioh * bnvo I ^ 

• ,.g r !a& bKn in anid “ ” n “ MEN ] 

**'■ ■■SLSrStST, ' , ?'_™t e ..W , *ha*.uiy claim w,bc an , 


THETHEORYAND 
. PRACTICE OF GROUP 
PSYCHOTHERAPY ‘ 

IrVIn o. Yalom: j 

ART AND •: 
■PORNdGRAPHY 

V Morse Pecan* rp. . ; ; - ( 

Shaw and the ; ■ 

doctors . 

.Roger dbxlll E 


knowledge about who I a ®jf 
the Mafia hoodhiiM 
common in New Yo* ■■“2 
James Brest in amended ^ 


„ VOur reviewer Th c point tZT SS» I* 

hi t? y P rcv,c ' v l vt,s J hal ^rcm^rkable Sicilian and Calabrian 
body of poetry has been sa\ mangled went on to become town id 
bv Venrs of nmi;- t .ft „.«.S . .. r».n. i. mrtlv I 


r / .wbl-ii saq* mangled W cnl on to Decoroe 

ina ye M? M er n* ,C a ^kp l! b,,s h- il? the Malta. In 

ing. Mr. MacDiarmid 5 way «W‘dcny- newspapers In New Yn* 
ihg everyriilng and mectinB^jiailed Breslin wrote much about- 
cnuca! points with simple reUftuK in people. His Jf-SI 

effect endorses this state of affojk |f Rosemary Datlolico tfd W.sj 


HSSdodreni niake Way f ° r tbC K 

’ Ftfr many vears the anr ho^ and my i at * of 9ual»ficaiions m these, 


MEN IN, PRISO 

Tom Clayton 



: r:-. ■ ' «A' • : ;W5n. m the whole question: oT h^ 1 1 u c . or .my. work 


JiffSiSa - ' »■' ratter- and . •• ■ ^^Potdhttin^iilHSlrated Lo*d# m 
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0b Sl. ipd'ffifchCs ^f /• conversation a^l commenU 1,111 * ^ 

iiSrJhcf w ' 2 6w iii5f together- when ami • l E»gUsIl prisons ought by this l^ok to he cbm™. s ■■ J 
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2S TatristWk Street v j! 
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Collected Potnfr are hot in , 




,k, James Breslin.is durk- 
^ , ,'ri> vears of cuting 
f^jSoai at the l.aSiclln 

•*J3S is tukcn , tor ( l rh\ 

** !' hi 5 book, purls of I he 

1 * « near ,he ful V‘. u,s 

<5®.. tj.fjg war in Brooklyn 

&4^ihat any criminal court 
reporter could supply 
jffils. Hight down to the 
5JJ fioo one or the 

't*\nThe GtWtl 1 -^Uc lhal 
5u*xon Protestant's are the 
SCes in America. Lhe rc- 
ZM tl i if I said this because 
jjj. origins. No. sir, 1 made 

Kt because the “Ulcsi 
. Wall Street is, “ rhe pen 
Ibier than the sword . Anti 
^jitMiag out of limousines 
HI Street, those thin, erect, 
'flpo men with “ the 3rd 
■fcfth’’ after their names, men 
„ a much they barely notice 
buten by the stock market, 
none as hell are not Puerto 

1 JIMMY &RKSU N. 
Him House, Killiney Hill 
(Sinty, Dublin, Ireland. 


‘Krieg der 


M Illusionen 5 


...» uu<«i» mjt 1 „w,u-uwu- vaniunim reals, i am not wit line which would Ilia- V> om 

rnmrwn'^h ° ^ ^i ” 1 neg J , , tlveS- w,d,c n, iyo and writing to ullmv asked how Jimmy Blwli^w 

con\pany has ceased as a temporary editors or publishers m reach and base extraction, could know 10 nw* 
economy move* the further preserva- editions of my work on such - rational the dolnvi of the Mails isj 
tion of dccomposmc negatives. Since decisions” us apparently I Hm unable sections or Brooklyn. The 
•Itp^yLwere the only company to pre- to stand bnck and reach myself. Fail- concluded by saying. “It w 

IHIMI'lWnLid nil this loss is very fng that, however, Messrs. MacCJibhon good to know how much IW&f 

great. Surely, ^ ^ foil!ta|ams|ich wanton «"d Kce have undoubtedly come to in this funny and readable rom* 
i eS [, l !i Cli u n ; of ^ U . ur ¥TT*Milfi: l, “rc *'« rescue of my work ns effectively Well, if matters of sentet^ 
SnS iife & ef T ■ nm . pro P urcd 10 allow anyone to hire or tone or word 

l !l c racantime. The books arc by the reviewer, I «* *»? 
^ ut * P^ n,cd ‘rad produced and ineoirect to comment. 

c ? med by brOad-^^BBel with a ready acceptance in straight fact, stioh aim'ijM 
casting or film companies. raany^jjyrle rs at home and abroad, cleared uwuy. Therefore 1 w] 

PETER COSTELLO. SSSiSKSMEEw te* 1 * 011 of American out that the mere fact J«! » 

122 Andrewcs House, Barbican, Lon- 1 tn ^lL lhem ' are asked reveals a oomri*S| 

don, E.C.2; - Hwkj MacDIARMID. knowledge about who ! 

Blggnr, Lanarksff^ the Mafia hoodhuiW 


rMowiagthe publication of the 
isdrta last week (May 28) we 
« lifting to express our dismay 
eMc of the review coni'.iemiHg 
t&x Fritz Fischer’s book Krir/f 
I Mva (May 7k The reviewer 
iM thal Professor FLeher’s 
r<-«ratial for the specialist” 
b'piticular value ", but he goes 
liicvbal amounts to u personal 
In the author. It is u pity that, 
at, tamest German historians 
m to acknowledge their debt 
tor Fischer— even if some of 
pet accept all his conclusions 
n of this kind should have 
pd iaa British journal. The 
N oncomings of Professor 
of, prase are not so obvious to 
Bis, is to your reviewer, who 
Bale casting about for an oppor- 
B4agTate the book. Thc curious 
“ to the East German work of 
i are irrelevant, although their 
male create a Form of guilt 
Moo. The same is apparently 
< Us reference to Walter Frank’s 
inference made all lhe more 
9 in view of thc moral 
Professor Fischer hus demon- 
■championing unpopular views. 
CTtral distinguished German 
w « associated with I Tank’s 
i" institute. Fischer received 
lUs inuilutinn for a short 
'tJconlnoc work on intellect mil 
*fcii could not be said to reflect 
{**• It ought perhaps to he 
•U professor Fischer lius uevei 
& nallonttllaUe or national 
In the past of his own 
wse one is puzzled by 
'PtKn of Professor Fischer as 
* T0 **ctilpr; a straightforward 
various tendencies in German 
, M n hardly be described us 
fflBreution. 

reviewer’s specific erili- 
f* wok seem very uncmi- 

'o take as an <>vnmnli* his 


** as an example his 
a ;* ‘pc reforms in Alsnce-l.or- 
»»* hardly likely lhat the 
, •nmment could have im- 
franchise into a 
f !•». - We know, how- 
*![ **• Bethmann Hollwe* 
swed conservative checks on 
undiag i n Alsace-Lorraine 
a threat to the 
irffiTt 4 - particular, he 
the power of the mill- 
dent iu in this area, 
qigai-Vf .“raonslrated in the 
42 Ln 1913 * As for the qu«- 

^U«fcu ,Df ^ p^c5, • 11 K 

4| of d!J 1 ?i W .- be raeasuret} simply 

What is Impor- 


werk . ihcre is no truth in the assertion 
that Fi>cher is confined to one nation 
in liis view of history. He has not 
claimed, for example, thal social Dar- 
winism is a purely German phenomenon. 
Certainly no comparative study of any 
value could he undertaken without lhe 
monumental achievements in " national 
history ” or the kind represented hy 
Griff nodi der IVchniarlii and Krlrg tier 
flhisioHcn. 

A. J. NiICHOLl.S. 

Si. Antony's College, Oxford. 

II. FOG OF. VON STR'AN DM A NN. 
Ikiliiol College. Oxford. 

Translations 

Sir,- -The review in your issue of May 
21 of Ernst Fischer’s Friinteningcn und 
Keflesianat gave us a good deal of plea- 
sure as we have contracted for the Eng- 
lish language rights in this remarkable 
hook, and we will be publishing an 
English translation in due course. 

Incidentally, translation being n 
lengthy and laborious business, none of 
tis engaged in it should like to sec dupli- 
cation. May I therefore crave more 
apace in your columns to announce that 
Professor Duvid Hnwkes and Mr. John 
Min ford are jointly translating The 
Story of die Stone, a translation of the 
eighteenth-century Chinese novel Hung 
Ion menu by TYao Hsucih-chTn, to- 
gether with the conclusion in forty 
chapters by Kuo O. 

JAMES PRICE, 

Alien Lane Thc Penguin Press, Vigo 
Street, I ondon, W.l. 

‘ The Filthy Aunt ’ 

Sir. — ll is raLhcr sud to see a poet 
attempting to destroy his own creation 
hy a scrupulous analysis of its 11 mean- 
ing The line discussed by Roy Fuller 
(May 21) docs not refer to a real aunt, 
or to the portrait of the aunt, but to 
huth. and no amount of “confessional ” 
criticism cun destroy this fact, which is 
guaranteed by tbc reactions of the 
readers. The lino suggests an ambiguous 
world in which pictorial images can be 
exorcised into life, or real old women 
imprisoned for ever in a frame; and 
this magical operation takes place In 
a conveniently mysterious place which 
is near at Imntl, the attic, while " lime " 
had defied the laws of Us natural deve- 
lopment (•’ time is erratic ’*). This. I 
would guess, is the typical reaction of 
the render, who undergoes, as usual, a 
series of shocks ; first the shock caused 
by the lillhincsH of the aunt, then the 
shock of having to make a choice in a 
dilemma in which no rational choice is 
possible. 

In any also, how docs Roy Fuller 
know wliui he menu! ? Han he kepi a 
second- by-second record of Ills stream of 
consciousness while he was writing that 
particular poem ? Or iias he psycho- 
analysed himself in order to find out 
why, after deciding to relegate his filthy 
old aunt in the attic, he has ohosen an 
i expression which might possibly be taken 
for n reference to an old .painting rather 
i than to a real woman? Besides, since 
I tho author wants to be so literal-minded, 
i I must confess that I am not satisfied by 
• his assurances, 1 want proofs: was the 
mini really dirty 7 How many bays of 
- soap did she use every month ? 

• GUIDO ALMANSI. 

5 Eliot College, University of Kent, 
[ Canterbury. 


+«* Professor Roy Fuller writes One 
of the points of my lecture was thal the 
critical view of the poem as a woq% 
object has gone too far, Mr. Almansi’s 
reaction, however flattering to thc literal- 
minded poet, is along that road. I don l 
want the “ picture " interpretation. I 
didn’t intend it, and In my opinion the 
text doesn't warrant it. And if the de- 
gree of filth had been vital I should (I 
hope) have indicated it. 


Uti art.^1- .*- >ucnl1 P IW - 

fer iw^^ 1 ‘W«Hon of respon- 

- qf lhc w * r '* 

• Jf°“ r reviewer that war 

ioli “M'hMliun which 
KrJ**S however true Ibis 
Vtoed ^‘oub that Germany 
« lhe- centre' of 
, , the limd and it is 
or (hi Sp inclusion that the 
kiirtb J 8 ' ' .C pjWMO Government 
retp^MlWe for provoking 


rSS aU ia clalm 

merely a writer 
» 'vhose purpose 

? SA.I n t!l ‘. R,tlcr ”• Apart 

'Wtrfi- F i*rher , s Griff „ach 
pu Wished 
* 'reievaot volumes of 

,. ..... ■fCHea^ihrafb 


‘The Chatham 
House Version’ 

Sir,- -Your reviewer’s answer (May' 
28) to my letter which you : published 
on May 21 adds to the fwzzlemenl 
which originally prompted me to write 
to yon. He now says lhal this letter 

B grsuadcd him that the phrase Zionist 
istoriun” applied to me was care- 
ts’* and tfret he withdraws it. 
[. wonder why a simple r «l u ®f l fo J A” 
explanation should persuade him of his 
mistake, where a large, book, I think 
written without ambiguity, had failed 
to do so. If I read his letter aright, he. 
seems to say that in his review be had 
culled me a ” Zionist historian and 
” 4 leading member of die Zionist dcmo^ 
jilion squad” because I had crihcisrps 

to make of Professor Toynbw* wn lnss 

!und rhar this poFins Ihrsame tgte- 


goi-y j% lhe Zimiisls with wimui lie lux icj 
been iHx-axionally involved in coniru- »ii 
yerxy. The argument is not only iu :is| 
itself mllrm, hm it cannot poxsihly [In 
xurvive a cursory inspection of my bonk, of 
lei alone ilul careful examination which t>> 
the reviewers, in whom you entruxi ill 
hook% which you notice, carry out on un 
your behalf. To lake one instance, on lii 
page 315 of my book 1 refer to slalex- ,tl 
men and diplomat!, who are " xei/cd 
with unwholesome passions for Duo- 
man or Armenian, Arab or Zionist ”. I Jr 
would find sueh passions in authors and | , 
reviewers, as you may appreciate, even 
more reprehensible. 

But if I have absolutely, no desire to , , 
join in such controversies, the case is ni 
otherwise with your reviewci 1 .' His Ian- w 
gunge indicates that he is hostile to h 
Zionism. He seems to be so absorbed hi 
in the clamorous and futile contests of «j, 
Zionist nnd anti-Zionist that he could 
only classify my book according to his . 
arid categories. In this, of course, lie 
typifies what I called thc Chatham li 
House Version, one of the characters- si 
tics of which is, as l have tried to show, p 
the erroneous belief lhat the Palestine lt 
problem is the central and determining H 
issue of recent Middle-Eastern history. w 
It is a sufficient commentary on the j 
Chatham House Version that one who A 
seems to write us its advocate should, v 
in reviewing a long book dealing with s , 
a I urge variety of questions, find little v 
els* to discuss; and in rebutting crili- ] 
cisni, should find nothing belter than, t| 
in defiance of nil the evidence, to dis- 
miss the author lie is reviewing as a ‘ 
Zionist— un appellation which in the [j 
mouth of your reviewer is clearly pejor- 
ative and abusive. 

In his letter your reviewer raises a j! 
new issue. He declares Lhal when I . 
deny “ Hie -primacy of lhe Palestine ' 
problem in British- Arab relations " I v 
offer my judgment, with hindsight, in 
opposition to that of many British ofil- 
eial.s on the «pol. Quite so. Does your 
reviewer, then assert that the judgment 
of these officials is never to be ques- 
tioned ? Does he not realize that one 
advantage which those who write his- 
tory have over those who make it is 
precisely that of hindsight? Your ( 
reviewer goes on to say that these offi- 
cials were not influenced by " any grand 
Toynbcean doctrine ’’ ; If by this lie 
mcun s to imply dial 1 have stated that 
they were, then he is again misleading 
your renders. 1 ccrlaioly have said 
nothing of the kind. I have examined 
the Chatham House Version not in 
order to explain the policies of British 
officials but for its own sake, as the 
most nbundniU and the most influential 
body or writing in English on recent 
Middle-Eastern history. 

When in his review vour roviewor 
comes to touch on actual detail, Ire 11 
no less misleading. In The Chatham 
House Version I discuss British en- 
couragement of Piin-Arnblsin and come 
to the conclusion that, for many reasons, 
this was a mistaken and a perilous 
policy which worked to the disadvantage 
of Britain, instead of dealing with evi- 
dence and argument, your reviewer 
; thinks it enough |o Mf that j 

nolloy " unforgivable . He thus deftly 
transforms an historical issue Into one 
1 relating to my Feelings, about Which his 
review shows conclusively that he knows 
absolutely nothing. In dteimng fhe- 
> some point 1 hau observed that Nazi 
' Germany, which hud so much less at 
\ stake in thc Middle East, yet pursued 
f a much more prudent polloy than 
Britain. On tills your sewers com- 
ment is that I ^v«n "compare Britain 
unfavourably wjth the Nads.This 
’ ’’even” of his is a device belonglog 
to (lint rhetoric wltich Halifax the Trim- 
mer described as a harlot among the 

s aTl fn relation to another topic discussed 

i i n my book, your reviewer has recourse 

« to yet another rhetorical device m order 
- to obscure the issues and mislead your 
't renders. He remarks with leaden irony 
I that i find Iraqi politicians unlike 
e those in other countries" to be en- 
gaged in an unbridled quest fpr 
I Wnat he does not disciose u that my 
book contains an exandnataon some 
fifty pages long, of Iraqi politics under 
the monarchy which leads me to con- 
clude that “lack of scrople 8J , =ater or 
lesser, cupidity more or less un- 
restrained. ability to plot more or less 
consummate, blood-fast more or less ob- 
sessive " characterize the pollllcfans ol 
this ” unfortunate polity . f should have 
thought that this was a mere staling of 
[J the obvious. But, your reviewer -fries to 
5 hint that In toy prejudice I had ex- 
? augera ted and misrepresented a stale 
5 ofaffairs for which more judicious and 
e s more fair-minded Wlerr WouM And 

“ obvious and nalitra 1 para | Hefa-lD the re- 
f. lations between, say, Pdd, Disraeli and 
„ QlRdstorte. , : .. ... J,.; 


icgarilmg ihc University which it is n 
Mill HJi.exx.iiy in expose for lhe buxcliS® v 
aspersion ih.il it is. Your renders should r 
therel'ore know that with thc exception I 
of iwo years .it St. Antony's College, i 
Oxford, for ihc paM Inemy-Uircc years i 
slit- whole ol niy career, whether .is [ 
undjr^raduak or teacher, has been con- 
liiinoiixly xpenl wjiliin lhe University 
ol l.nndoil. I 

15. KEDOUR1E. i 

lhe London School of Economics , 
and Political Science, Houghion Si reel. | 
London, W.I .2. 

I 

S Our reviewer writes :• I agree that 
hindsight is an ail vantage or those who 
write history. In thc writing of recent 
history it may also be an advantage that 
besides documents we have memories. 

So far as concerns himself, I again offer 
my apologies lo Professor Kcdourie. So 
far as concerns myself, lie is welcome to 
his discovery of the beast beneath thc 
skin fair i> fair - -though I think I could 
provide contrary testimony. L have 
often heard it said, by British officials 
and others in the Middle East, b'iat there 
were elements in lhe Ottoman heritage 
deserving ol more support than Pnn- 
Arabixm, Some of them were indeed 
supported. I tlo not think there was a 
settled philosophy in the matter, more a 
varying response to pressures. Above nil 
1 am not persuaded that there was n 
unique •Thallium House Version ”, 
and 1 only devoted so much of my space 
lo it because this was thc title of thc 
hook I was reviewing. 

There arc many Versions which it 
would be possible lo cull from the 
numerous publications of Chatham 
House and Lhc Toynbeean philosophy 
wnx never mandnlory on its contributors. 

Perpetuated 

Misprints 

Sir,- In preparing a foreign students’ 
edition of Henry James's Washington 
j .VijuuiY for the Modern English Lan- 
, gunge Texts scries published by Heinc- 
\ mann Educational Books, l discovered a 


mini bur * >1 " pciivtuaicd mispimix ", 
which Jiimci fa n-i .mmng vour readers 
•nay like in note prill lei \ emirs which, 
having crept into » particular edition of 
lhe hook, have Iwjii taken over mechan- 
ically hy siihvcqiiunl eililiniK Among 
die worst of these are die following: 

In Ch-ipicr II James wrote dial 
Catherine, .illcr conk-m plating her 
lather’s eye and smile. “ looked Kick 
al Lhc lire; it was much warmer”. In 
l‘J50 a printer changed “ hack ” lo 
“aback ”. and this lux recurred several 
iim;s since. 

At lhe end of Chapter 13. t ;iiherine\ 
lulhcr is made u> say : ” And il is »»n this 
that 1 build -on the salutary terror I in- 
spire.” In .i l%3 edition build ” be- 
came ’■ built ”, .tnd ihis has been copied 
aL least once. 

In Chapter Ifi. Aiuii l.nvinia, lames 
tells us, “ insisted on making her point 
Starting in l«50. several editions Have 
replueed “ on " hy “ in ". 

In Chapter 22 Dr. Sloper warns his 
daughter uol lo hope lo ” compound 
for your folly l»y lioisting your flag in 
this way ”. Again, il is in 1950 Hint lhe 
rot sets In, with a change from "flag” 
to (mysteriously) “fly". 

[n Chapter 25 reference is made to 
Catherines ” undiverted heart", l-ruin 
l!M»3 onward, in two editions il not 
more, die solecism " indivcricd 11 has 
been ascrilred in lurnes. 

In Chapter 30 a question put by 
Catherine lo her Auul l.nvinia is said 
to have ■* an iniparious brevity" in its 
lone. "Imperious” became “impervi- 
ous ” ( I ) in 1 9M and (his ha» been 
imimted in at least one more recent 
edition. 

Having pointed out errors in earlier 
editions of H'li.v/dinffmi Square, let mo 
hasten to mention a most unfortunate 
error that flaws my own. In Chapter 2, 
lhe statement aboui Aunt Lavinia that 
w 6he was not ubsolutely veracious " bat 
had lhe word " not " left out. . . . Let i» 


hope lhat, due warning having thus been 
riven, this is a misprint that will nol 
Become perpetuated. 

BRIAN PEARCE. 
42 Victoria Road, New Bn r net, Herts. 


It would lenfllhen this letter unduly 
if" were to further ^amplea of 
vour reviewers methods. B( fl> Is ■ • 
one point which I cjmitot Let pa 
Your reviewer had described me as _jhe 
Zionist historian who is “OW ^ofessor 
of Politics 1 at tendon Unreererty . He 
has now withdrawn the allegation lhat 
I am a Zionist hisioriaii, but fus orlgi fieri 
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Forthcoming reprints from Gregg International 
Publication Spring 1971 

SALA, George Augustus : Charles Dickens 
London 1870. !Mpp. 

Price £2.10 

KENT, Charles : Charles Dickens as a reader 

London 1872. 281pp+2 plates. v • 

New introduction by Philip Collins 
PHU&3.IQ 

KITTON, F. G. : Dickensian*. A bibliography of the 
literature relating to Charles Dickens and his writings 
London 1886. 543pp. New Foreword by K. J. Fielding 
Price £5 JO 

KITTON, F. G. : The minor writings of Charles Dickens. 

A bibliography and a sketch 

London 1900. . 271pp. New introduction by K. J. Fielding 

Price £4 

CARLYLE, Thomas t Last words of Thomas Carlyle 
London 1892. 310pp. New introduction by K. J. Fielding 
Pr ^publication price. £Si Published price £6.5 

Publication Summer 1971 . 

DUFFY, Sir Charles GaYanj'Conycrsatlons with Carlyle 
London 1896. i73pp+3 plnies. 

New introduction by O. D, Edwards 

Price £5 ... 

A Catalogue of the paintings, manuscripts, autograph 
letters, pamphlets, etc; bequeathed by. John Forster, Eat). 

Ho the Sooth Kensington Museum] 

London 1 893. 261pp. New Introduction by K. J. Fielding, 

Price to 31 March 297 J £5 JO From I April 1971 £6 JO », f 

NORTON* Charles EUot (ed) : Two note books of Thomas , 
Carlyle from 43rd March 1822 to 16th May 1832. : 

New, York 1898. 31Gpp +2 plates. 

New preface by K, J. Fielding. 

Price £5-10 
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Till: MAKING OF 
CHARLES mCRIiJVS 
Christopher {libber I 

‘r? "wftA’r/ii/ /i/cft- offtcwpihvMJiu/tir- 

t f t SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

nut (kltffht tiutf inf mm the patent f 

reader, ' 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
* Omionsly must heroine the standard work 
m the future. ’ SPECTATOR 

mtemuufff, valuable . . . an admirably 
itwiy piece of work . ’ OBS E R V ER 

Illustrated, 45s 

Also available by 

Christopher Hibbert : LONDON ; 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF A CITY, illustrated, 75s 
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J. Mlllis Miller 

CHARLES DICKENS : 11 re World of His 
Nmols 

The must -impurtqni 
'Dickens study since 
Edmund Wilson’s fh* 

Wound awl the Bow."-- 
P. F. Walbridgc. 

Library Journal. 

I 

364 pages 2S3 20124 1 
MB 124 Paper 27s. 

Indium Cnircrslh I'rtsi 
27 WhKQcM Siren 
I.-ondon W.l. 



DICKENS 

. b)h • ■ . J I ;.. u 

Professor George Wing 

CrSS l 2 LrfS lt, .° n n0w famous Writers and 

Jn wh,ch Professor Wing present iha 
JSia-SS *■*"» which Fnlluenced DlS-V 
•SSS’ fp* 1 examines his novels and some of 

0 flotion, with reference to selected 
pSienfda™ 01 ,h ® m,d ' niri0,een,h century to iha 


1 TS pages. 


Hardback 21s. 
Paperback 10$. 


OLIVER & BOYD 


TWEE DD ALE COURT EDINBURGH .lk& 


Dialogue and decay 


( :' 1 • ' MM JDtckm slodieaWUkgelect bibliographies V. , • 

j '•( *• 'Charles' Dickens v ' ■: •./*'* mm . 

■ ; •* 8«idc 1o Dickens biography aml’criilctero ’ " " • : 

f Dickens ; the Early Novels. treyor; blount 

Dickens ; the Later Novels . U \. . • j . ‘ Barbara hardy 


MfflKF. EMMANUEL : 

Jacob 

U5pp. Palis: !.c Scitil. 24fr. 

JUDE STEPAN : 

Libires 

104pp. Paris: Gall i maid. ISfr. 
ALAIN BOSQUET : 

100 nolcs pour line solitude 
108pp. Paris: Gallimard. IWr.- 
PIERREQS 1 F.lt : 

I.cs Dicux 

78pp. Paris; Ciailiinard. LVSWr. 

Pierre Em man lid’s Jacob is a 
major work, and his most a mbit ions 
so far. Returning to the mode of 
Sotlouie (15144) and Babel (19521, and 
surpassing even them in length, it ex- 
plores another biblical Ihenic of epic 
scope in the light of a decidedly 
modern consciousness of the natural 
and the supernatural. The patriarch 
Jacob is presented as Everyman, as 
“'Jacob Anybody". The funda- 
mental incidents of his life, and of 
the lives of those around him, arc 
retold and reinterpreted : the emerg- 
ing patterns of experience arc then 
brought to bear upon die ” l " of the 
poet and the “ you " 0 f the reader, to 
suggest a recurring and universal con- 
met between man and God. 

The vision is essentially drama lie, 
tocusing on Jacob’s wrestle with the 
angel. It implies n religion vigor- 
ously aware that a man is godly 
despite himself, that he is composed 
oi two warring, antithetical selves, 
and that even God appears terrify- 
ingly ambivalent. A sense oF duality 
--metaphysical, moral and psycho- 
log cal —informs the whole book, 
and recalls the basic and equally 
dramatic duality of the worlds of 
Hugo and Claudel, the writers In 

working™^ 110 ' 1 Emmanuel is cle *irly 

Jacob justifies, largely, its am- 
bitious design. The "myth" of 
Jacob is convincingly rendered as 
the symbol of al least one kind of 
confrontation between man um | 
uod: the confrontation in anguish 
tbul is most natural for an age which i 
eons'dors itself " posl-Chrislinn , 
the modern interpretations of the | 
myth usually illuminate both the i 
myth itself and the modern world. : 
In particular, the sense of the Void r 


energizes certain poems of the Moratian . j- 
highest emotional mid intellectual in French nC^ 7,,lhe »«« 

mlC,,SI,y - Inner’S WcarKT 11Cc 

On the other hand, an all-pervasive, movingly re-cnaSff J 4 l - 
and equally modern, sexuality seems over-insistent ' 
at limes grafuitims: a wrenching of The kind of nn , L 
the basic vision in the name of what reaching for itPZ 
appears to be a merely private obses- above all when*..?-- ' 11 
sion. Although this is not essentially about death nrniin« rilin * 1 
psychological poetry, the insights into virile, contained 8n 4 
religious psychology, which mingle strong accumulation^ H 
richly with Ihc more central symbo- without regard for"^ 0 . ^ 
heal and existential purposes or the the introduction of 
writing, are often very acute indeed, charged with dclffi* 1 
M. Emmanuel's poclry is generally *» ntl through a powerful ^ 
triumphantly equal to its large theme. . Hcrc . Ihcre are nuaTaS 
- its slructure is determined by a scries < 0 "* l« Ihc style, nn d evenlll 
{ of recurring images, for the most part l>f Villon. The self-corn!* 
s traditional yet powerfully personal- ? r nry nature of the poeirvki 
ized. Thev are supported by an abun- ,ls * re al defect : it leads to! 
dance of incidental images, which of nithudinlzuK. J 

1 Flow in an overwhelming creative 1,bl ^ s th c tone of some oiflJ 
■ accumulation. Particularly astonish- ,n be wiser than their coma 
: mg is the ease with which the poetry One of the major enterm* 

, engenders potent images of cosmic modern poetry hns been ik* 
i amplitude, through an audacity of ihe imagination. Alain 
imagination that English poets now- nit her imitative contribuiiwi 
ndiiys nnd suspect, and appear to have wrns an anonymous M be"-, 
lost. Tire images are sustained— lijjturc — who attempts to rtfa 
usually, for the book moves through the world, partly to purify 
scvcial styles— by a large rhetoric and monize a reality rec^iw* 
an urgent syntax. At limes, it is true, imperfect, partly tosolwE 
the writings very abundance leads to of his own identity ^ 
an encumbered obscurity, when the He devises a fabulous kto 
pi ling-up of images seems to become transforming the world & 

“ f ' a subsllr,,ttf fm ' Pwiw images, by dialoguing with ki 
reiiecuon. i/od objects, by coocdreftj 

I tie verse is also occasionally over- as a thing. Trapped in thr m 
heated, whenever the poet’s excite- tiun. he can no longer 
ment is in excc« of his ability to with reality. The "mnrcI 
articulate the excitement of his sub- scries of short apalotuei 
jeet. or his irony at the expense of the graphically compressed— |h« ri 
mcKtern world, imitated from other some pleasing Fantasy. bulk 
Catholic writers, replaces fervent linn I intellectual and poelkerp 
animation wilh second-hand didneti- lion, and a style of cwr«f« 
CB * n * . . tlecisivcncsK. 

In the mniri, Jacob invites and re- Lca Dint a is mediocie rt« 
pays the attention due to a major nature poetry, recited — as it * 
literary work. It is passionate --and by the lyrical and meditative a 
passionately intelligent- Christian t lie poet, garbed for the occado& 
poetry, such us is normal in France landscapes und the emolloB 
but forgotten in England. And by its vugue without being suggestive; 
determination to close wi th a Ucnuind- writing is full of naive eesiaw] 
ing subject, by its willingness to make hackneyed torments, of udc«i 
the necessary large u llcra nee. by its ing addresses to Nature, and dj 
epic ambition, it reminds one that in earned cosmic gestures, the fj 
France poetry is not yet considered a decked out in the rhetoric of N 
minor genre. '1 

Jude Stefan's impressive second — 

volume, Llbbrex, is largely concerned 
with decay and death, nnd with sexual D/1 DJ? 

love ns a palliative (hut fails. The JlUJlJU} 

manner of the love poems is varied. „ckavc a AnnRES 1 

nnd enlists echoes of several literary ,>SSA ' s & ADUKtil 
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SERGIO SOLMT : 

Dal balcone 

82pp, Mitan : Mondadori. L. 1 . 200 . 

Sergio Salmi is a poet, a translator, 
and a critsc. arid in his poetry one 

impact and interplay 
of these three activities which con- 
“ ™uural depth ami fi°h- 
ness of bis verse as well as imposing 
a certain limitation. The poise 
■acumen and odgiaality of his literary 

•«m. ^U wI th his i ns jght 

amo the creative processes of other 

T mre J in trans, afing their 
poems fsce his superb truncations 
of various mpdorn poets like VaWry. 
Edwin Muir, Auden, CocteaS 
ill 1 ?!™ 0 . M ^ do - Pound , Spender! 


V»I>VN wi .-1VTWMII IllVllin 

modev Tlicir grouml-baw is the fJTC^fC'Fl Vt 


reality 


Leopardi) "quel Puerto nuirso sill 
reale , 1 fenme, esatte, glaciuli ricog- 
mziom della realth ". 

These intuitions and recognitions 
—or what Hardy would cqll 
“ m °nicnls of vision "—arc so trans- 
npured us to seem “ atlraversuli 
di luce, sospesi/in un mondu csi- 
tante ("Una volta "J. Things and 
even u of everyday life arc momen- 
tarily freed from the grip of mono- 
tonous banality, or from Ihc "egualc 
rotla/djogni giorno ", and turned 
into flgure/d’Ut] mondo ichc non si 
rlsolve" rUltimc notizle ">. Like 
Wo'rdkworth’s "central peiicc sub-, 
sisting at the heart/ of endless agita- 
tion , Sol mi's poetic, as well us his 
moral and metaphysical world, has 

nf lie OAIU “ il ...... 1 ! 


BY JOHN BUTT 

and Otberi 

A pusiliumoiH volume £< ®^j 
■if 9 essays und Imur rtwjW * . 1 
delivered tlirouglwutpKW** 
Hinr’hdlsriiigaislied carter*** ■ 
scliolar and critic, 
in l i vc of lies wlde-raiigiUfilW^ 


• 3s6doel 
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" 1 ’ ‘ — • i • ' I no mistaking the iitdi- 

m «'* ft**' BrM ' h wki. •; I f 

— — — - - " I plalion OI-fhinitB oMunJ u: . _ . , 






io a certain 

’ IKv nature of 

aaimi s, own creative output 

rather difficult *.to evaluate 
Do«[^- y , the (hslinct i°n that Solmi's 

ft P l T [,ts ’ ,f - w *^»ut being 

acadcraicar literary/in any'disparasf 1, 
ng .sense of the term. It /chiCvL an 
thfa ubUe between 

of Le£r^ ' Iatl Vc ' McfiCibtl' 
Gar darelli on the 
hsnd*. and r rhi; prosaic orecisinn • 

•SSfeL««rttt 

Of poetry represent - 

Mqmaje on the other: And 
yet there is no mistaking the irtdi- 
^fiveib in Solmi’s lyricism— |he " 

rtrtlon S'“ re a"* 1 Cbn|em- 

JSIH, abound him, based 
on what he himsetf crills lapropos ^ 


tween artistic poise and lyric pulse in 
iolmis poetry is always achieved 
wimm the cosmic context of “ le' 
aroate del tempo " or " ie strulture/ 

tombo de < * esIino ’’ r Sopr!l un ^ 

I*i thoiftst but one poem. “ A Gia- 
conm Leopardi " the quest for some- 
Orm and stable, in a world ■ 
3L evc f ythlri * is a PP a renlly div - ; 

Perpetual Conflict either 
£ ( J ' el . f °r wdb something dsc. 
secips to be crowned, and Leopardis 
own poetry js regarded as biing itself, 
something firm and stable: 

II continuo hviversibilc ; 
ci mena, sale: 0 paSsrilo e oj ; impielra ' 


TIih little v olumcisasp®, ; 

n-siniincd, elcgaiitand leaiw 
iiMimhor.andfcwtutliOrtwy 
wisliio he without II. 1 
The Scotsman ' - 1 

Edinburgh ^ 

Univewty Pre® 1 '•id 
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BOOTS AT THE HOUY-TBW.!] 

AND OTHER STOfil« ^ 

, by CMriu Ohkbm 

Fiv* chafBCieflsWc- 

buatlf and vfqour o( 

JentJ. vrfiicri TOg US?; 

Household Worts “J 
Commernortllrt w™®" 
binding and bmp-cbw- . . jjffl.; 

■ The oairaiadaf je 
amalduf dramalica. 
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0 D ICKENS 

rlRST QL1RSTION the 
of a Victorian text, 
% of any lext, most ask 
■ j, for wb om am I editing 
ito will buy or borrow my 
A find *at it meets his 
^ common reader, the 
Mer. the graduate student, 

. j prefessor of lextnnl criti- 
, Ltt( f be challenged to 

1 -the common reader” a 
las borrowed by Virginia 
[from Doctor Johnson, lei me 
J! faie Dickens desired for 

thumbed and soiled io a 
rilhai will bear ft great deni, 
UHiand grown people, nt the 
ini on the journey : to bo 
j x iha humblo shelf where 
In books, and to llo about 
ms Ukc any familiar piece of 
yjauff that is easy of roplacc- 

jtfsn for "Cheap Edition of 
JSby Mr. Charles Dickens ”, 

I 

i of the millions of fireside 
n. children and grown people, 
lucMjoyed Dickens’s novels 
kpnt 130 years can hnve 
ed their heads much with 
J inNers, and it might be 
il dial b world’s classic needs 
(or every man. But in an 
i&j publisher today such an 
tioald be, as it nil too often 
kninthe past, irresponsible, 
nniiiinio, such a publisher 
Mnotd reprinting from some- 
iVi imptcenlh reprint, cor- 
century’s progressive 
seta of errors ; and if he 
Mio an edition the author 
Srijush the press lie must 
xn feast that errors spotted 
It s tibor himself do not go 
rtifd, Dickens half-a-dozen 
inohued the proper nnnic and 
ife-flf a character in Little 
i bat taler put this right, 
toy ooce inadvertently gave 
Iffi of one novel the name of 
kid anolher novel although, 
livid when he saw the mistake 
t Philip Firmin was as dif- 
tan Clive Ncwcnmc as Wiis 
Wremon from Mr. Disraeli, 
i Dickens nor Thackeray 
tow thanked a modern 
J® perpetuating his lapsus 

^ Use sixth-former, with his 
^ He needs, besides n clean 
of a different order. He 
jhdgTound to the French 
J™ 1 Dr the Gordon Riots, to 
^locution Office or Bor- 
help with social 
allusions, topogra- 

* wentifjcation of persons 
^tjhired; help also with 
.^orld cant in Oliver 
J? outdated phrases 
Chuzzlcwit 
JJJ Duke Humphrey, Char- 
inquiring the price of 

S*. Ph.D. ' aspirant, 
djSLjWf reputation. Not 
tt/Sl in this context. 
^«ene of all— the textual- 
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Editing 

Dickens 

For which reader? 
From which text ? 


SIMON NOWELL-SMITH 




critical professor with spectacles on 
nose. Il is to their requirements, the 
" required reading ’’ of the former 
in particular, I suspect, that the 
editor of TLS would expect me to 
address my argument. Basically the 
argument is that propounded jit 
various times by the general editors 
of the Clarendon Dickens, Professor 
Kathleen Tillolson and the late Pro- 
fessor John Butt, with whose policy- 
making ! was privileged to be asso- 
ciated. For dissensions from tnelr 
views I hear the burden of responsi- 
bility and the risk of exposure— I 
am no professor — as a sciolist and 
an amateur. 

Having answered his first ques- 
tion, having decided that he is edit- 
ing for an academic public, the 
editor of a Victorian novel faces 
another and more difficult problem. 
Shall he take for his basic copy-text 
the author’s manuscript (most of 
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Dickens's novels survive in manu- 
script), with the certainty that what 
he there finds— errors and erasures 
and interlineations and all— is what 
Ihc author once actually wrote; or 
Ihc first printed text, in a periodical 
or in ’* parts ", on the assumption 
that this is what, spontaneously or 
at the behest of Procrustes, the 
author first agreed to give to the 
world (penny-a-liners think of a 
Procrustean bed as constricting: 
Procrustes means the “stretcher" 
and Dickens was as likely to need to 
expand in proof as to contract) ; or 
the first book text, wilh after- 
thoughts arrived at, and errors cor- 
rected, in a matter of weeks after 
serial publication; or the revised 
edition, in Dickens's case, of the 
first half-dozen novels specially de- 
signed at a cheap price for the 
humble shelf of the common 
reader; or Dickens’s second revi- 
sion. with many more printer's cor- 
ruptions than author’s changes (of 
which there are singularly few); or 
his final revision, with its token 
changes made for purposes of copy- 
right in the last years of his life? 

There are arguments for and 
against each of these. Whichever 
text he chooses the editor will be 
shot at by the critic who is knowing 
enough, or sufficiently determined, 
to find fault. The fact Js that the 
editor .must make a decision, one 
way or another, and must stick to 
It, and must have a hard enough 
carapace to shrug off the pricte 
professional doryphorfia- 

So far only one of the novels; 
Oliver Twist (1966), has appeared 
in the Clarendon Dickens. I shall not. 
now say anything about Mrs. Tillpt-- 
son’s reasons for her choice of 
copy-text. Professor Fredsoo Bowers 
has trained heavy artillery on her, 
but some of his gups sbepl to me to 
have overshot their . target, .and 
others could as Wei) have beep 
levelled at any other choice. Oliver, 
Twist, presented unique problems. 
Besides having less than half the 
manuscript, the editor had no fewer 
than seven printed tiext$ to choose 
from Instead of .the cpqpnop^r pat- 


tern of three or four Let m stick to 
the three or Jour .iml eon side r the 
Clarendon gciierul editors' rejection 
as copy-texts both of the manu- 
Ncripis and of the collected editions 
which claimed to have been " care- 
fully revis'd " by ihc author. 

There is nothing in John Butt's 
original " Proposals for an Edition of 
Dickens" {English Studies Today, 
2nd scries. I%l). or in the 
general editors’ preface, lo explain 
why ihe manuscripts were- ruled out. 
But the reasons arc not far to seek. 

U is not so much the difficulty of 
deciphering Dickens's erasures and 
interjineations : difficulties' arc made 
to be overcome, even if infra-red or 
ultra-violet .should have to be 
brought to bear. There are, rather, 
three considerations. First, the only 
fully satisfactory method with a 
manuscript as complex as one of 
Dickens’s would be to reproduce it 
in facsimile. This would involve up 
to 1,000 quarto pages of reproduc- 
tion for a .start, and, even If no 
complete clean text were to follow, 
a couple of hundred pages or so of 
interpretation, together wilh colla- 
tion of printed editions, besides the 
ninety-odd pages of historical, bib- 
liographical and other editorial 
matter that Mrs. Tillotson, most 
economical of editors, allowed her- 
self for Oliver Twist: not precisely a 
publisher's dream. 

Short of that, in the second place 
no scholar-in-depth would trust 
another's decipherment of a manu- 
script: he would need to examine 

the original for himself. In the third 
place, to make a readable text, not 
disfigured by innumerable super- , 
script figures or a variety of differ- 
ently shaped brackets and braces; It 
would be necessary lo relegate can- 
celled readings— often several half- 
formed sentences for one finally 
adopted by the author — either to an 
apparatus crlficus at the foot of 
each page (sometimes pqrhaps half 
a dozen lines of text at the top and 
twenty or thirty or more of appara j 
tits beneath) or to an appendix ; 
nnd the resulting main text would 
by and large differ only seldom 
from that of the first printed edi- 
tion, or at least of its proofs, where 
these survive. A readable text is 
something which would be de- 
manded by any realistic publisher 
wilh the educated common reader 
as well as the scholar in mind. 

As for the 1 later editions which 
claimed to have been "carefully 
revised " by the author — if they had 
in truth been carefully revised, as, 
let ur say, Henry James’s novels 
were revised and in places radically 
rewritten, [here .would be a strong 
case for adopting (he latest texts. 
But Dickens was no James, jealous 
of every detail down to the last 
comma or “no-comma’*. True, he 
early on evolved his own idiosyn- 
cratic, and rather tiresome, system 
of punctuation : isolating parentheti- 
cal clauses between colons instead 
of commas or brackets or . dashes : 
but he seems to have been more or 
less indifferent to the corruption of 
this, or to the printer's imposition of 
a house-style, in the Idler editions. 
Much the same goes for orthogra-' 
phy. That, as Sam Weller said of 
the initial letter of his' surname, 
depends upon the taste and fancy of 
the $pellet. Dickens had few fancies, 
except for ’* humor ", " flavor " and 
the like (though ’ in a hurry he 
would write "humourous"), but he 
was habitually erratic, writing " in- 
close" and " enclose V or "In- 
quired " and •** enquired ", op the 
same page, and trusting to house- 
style for consistency.. Hiq hum ora 
and flavors were frequently Cor- 
rupted by his reprinters. 

Careful revision was, for Dickens, 
at best a perfunctory affair. Proof- 
reading of a new novel was less 
perfunctory, but he had no feeling 
for the sqnctity of his written word. 
If the printer had misread his often 
scarcely legible njnnuscript be might 
see' that something had : gone wrong, 
but he would not , go back to the' 
irianuscripl 40 restore what be had 
originally written: he would restore 
sense with whatever word or phrasq 
Came to mind. And that word „or 
phrase. Js fully $ij flip rii{i life : a? , 
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DICKENS 

AND fflS WORLD 

IVOR BROWN 


Tn this new addition to 
« Writers mid Thdlr Worids 1 
— a series that already in- 
cludes among others Shake- 
speare, Chaucer, and Milton, 
Ivor Brown skilfu lly summar- 
izes the period , of change 
through which Dickens lived. 

He discusses contemporary 
writers and artists, Industrial 
and technological develop- 
ments, the political scene, 
the housing conditions and 
clothes of the time, develop- 
ments in education and the 
state of the nation abroad. 

The numerous illustrations 
of contemporary scenes, 
.people, clothes, objects arid 
architecture .combine with 
Ivor Brown’s lucid text to 
build up a picture of the era 
which was so dominated by 
this prolific man of letters, 
illustrated with over 60 
photographs. 10s. net. 
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Charles Dickens 
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Charles Dickens 


r ALL THE 
GREAT novels 
AVAILABLE IN 


what he had first written. The 
modem editor’s decision which ver- 
sion to pul into his text and which 
in his apparatus is purl of his 
decision whether to edit the manu- 
script as a whole oi. having rejected 
Hie various revised editions, the first 
hook text. 

Apart from alterations made iw- 
retuy calamo, as shown in the illus- 
tration on the previous page, 
there arc in Dickens's novels 
lunger nr shorter excisions of 
two principal kinds. There tire 
those made in manuscript because 
the author had changed his 
mind. He scrapped more than 2.000 
words of the beginning of Chapter 
VI of Martin Chnzzlewit and 
siarted again with a new theme: at 
the instance of Bulvver-Lytton he 
scrapped the last twenty lines or 
Great Expectations and wrote a 
new final chapter. Such passages 
could not be jigsawed back into a 
readable modern text, though they 
must find a place In the modern 
volume, presumably in an appendix. 
Secondly [here are excisions made 
in proof, which one should be able 
to divide into those the author 
made of his own volition and those 
forced upon him by Procrustes. One 
cannot always be certain. Even 
where the evidence is plain there 
remains the problem of consequen- 
tial changes, the author's tidying up 
of loose ends. Sometimes a can- 
celled passage could be restored , 
with no loss of continuity, some- i 
times not. If the editor refrains ■ 
from restoring what does not nalur- i 
ally fit into his lext, should he in < 
lope refrain when it does naturally i 

Wh L *n Dickens hud written more \ 
tnan would fill the thirty-two pages j 
of a monthly part,- the simplest t 
remedy was (o sacrifice dialogue. 1 
No tidying up was demanded of the s 
author, no "over-running” of the d 


that. I mean your servant-girl.” 
Thus, the first edition of 1849 and 
the Library Edition of 1859. Hut for 
•he final Charles Dickens Edition of 
IM7 Dickens took for copv-text the 
intermediate Cheap Edition or 1858. 
Tailing to observe a corruption in 
the latter where, by a palpable 
misprint, "servant-girl" had been 
reduced, at the end of a line, to 
“ servant- ”, the essential “ girl ”, 
ending the paragraph on the next 
line, having dropped out. Betsey’s 
point is thcrebj considerably weak- 
ened. 

There arc innumerable less glar- 
ing corruptions in the various 
M carefully revised " editions. There 
are also other evidences of leap- 
frogging. For example, in Chapter 
XX of Martin Chuizlewii, M r. 
Pecksniff congratulates himself at 
some length on the protection of- his 
machinations by a special Provi- 
dence. The passage ends : 

The precedents would seem to show 
lli.nl Mr. Pecksniff lud good argument 
for vvliat he said, and might be permit- 
ted in suy it, mu! did not say it 
presumptuously, vainly, or arrogantly, 
nut in a spirit or high fnitli and great 
wisdom meriting all praise. 


printer. The loss, though he could 
not know it, was the reader’s— a 
loss amounting, in Chapter XXI of 
David Copperjield, to a full half- 
page in which Stccrforth sets the 
lugubrious Mrs. G ummidge laugh- 
ing by claiming to be as lone and 
lorn n creetur’ as she is herself. Any 
editor would be templed lo restore 
jins, but he would have to take out 

! ILfe I p r arafi , raph which Dickens 
substituted for It and adhered to in 

all his revised editions. This leads to 

wffn^ d,Ic , inrna for lIlc editor. 

to fm SSf? s , s , copy wus 100 «h™l 

h MJHWO Pafics his read- 
ers had a right to expect, lie added 
passages— someltmes iongish pas- 
sages— in proof. If an editor decides 

■WSOTA-Mra 

cruslM? PasSa8Ci added b y p ™- 

hl 0 ‘ Dfl ‘/ did Dickens not go 
back to his, manuscript when cor- 

SlS r00fs ' WiUl several of the 

^5rL Cfln . n01 *J** k for them 
r dld . n0 ‘ s 9 b « ok lo his most 
recent revision when working on a 
new revision. He had a hfbit of 
eap-frogglng, taking a first edition 

fnd C °K» hl f. second '"BE 

and lakitig his first revision ns 

-SSITS-^ > thIrd reSisicA! 

?ihintll! S r qao J ed an example from 

WhJIi^tJi ° f ~ avitl Gnpperfleltl. 

, When Betsey Trotwood .asks' the i 
ejjtciant Mrs. Copperfield wliat i 

*?■*'? re Pl.v° comes' 

1 don i know, that ii will be a gir 
yiu ma’am." “Bleas ihe bab?" i 
exclaims Belsey- •’[ don'! mean 


Phils in 1843, and again in 1850. 
But a render not attuned to irony 
took exception to the author’s 
irreverence, and in 1858 Dickens 
altered the sentence In read, "Mr. 
Pecksniff had fas things go) good 
argument . . . ”, and deleted “ merit- 
ing all praise”. Nine years later 
working from his 1850 edition, he 
forgot that he had already ade- 
quately conciliated his critic and left 
the original .sentence unaltered 
adding a footnote: ’’The most cred- 
ulous reader will scarcely believe 
that Mr. Pecksniffs reasoning was 
once set upon as the Author's 1 I ” 
To my mind the modern editor 
should allow the author his primor- 
dial irony unadulterated, whal Pro- 
fessor Bowers calls “ Dickens's orig- 
inal literary intention”, and should 
consign his induced afterthoughts lo 
the apparatus. 

How far should an editor help eh c 
author out of his seeming careless- 
ness ? 1 ake John West lock on Peck- 
sniff : 

He'JI nut oven remember the six him 
dred pounds he had wilh me under 
raise Fclcnees ; or the sixty pounds a 
year for board and lodging that would 
have been dear at sixteen ! 
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This was Dickens's first Ihuughi. 
The repetition of the “sixes” is 
rhetorically effective. Bui. nu doubt 
thinking the figures ton low. he 
altered thorn in manuscript to 
” -seven hundred pounds . . .seventy 
pounds . . . dear nt seventeen ! As 
a third thought, in proof, the first 
figure is reduced to ■■ five hun- 
dred ”, but the others arc unaltered : 
the rhetorical effect is lost- surely 
Without intention ? Whal should the 
editor prim? And how should he 
justify his choice ? 

My answer to most of the ques- 
tions I have posed js Jhat a modern 
editors duty to his author is to 
provide a text as close as possible to 
whal the author intended, or would 
have wi>hcd. at one moment in 
time. For what Dickens intended 
you emend patent errors, and per- 
haps detect others by reference lo 
the . manuscript or to texts other 
than that of your choice. You' 
nxsume that a writer so erratic in 
spelling and capitals and stops 
would have wished you to- introduce 
some consistency, and you prububly 
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; anthology has been 

; dovellslln the Engjidh languagl. ' h ® que ,lavour of tha greatest 
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i wctlon. m the book 
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:l the tered *’ /), equen l lbjii - 

»n in miM Sways b? l J cnl | ln ^ 
pnble arbitrary in 
been Professor Bowers ll?' * 
e. in " Dickens's original fa!,. ^ 
tirl . lions ". But who u i 1 
next The words Dickens 

; c r ' vcn| a| > , n g v 

turns l The words he sew ! 
gliir- primer but, a week 

^ i (Six a asarj 

licre seven hundred, or five?n? 
leap- be no golden rule lLi *3? 

.p.cr tata- be ff rfi 

Mr. fairest in niy opinion ha 
f at what he first offered lo theu 
Mm pnm, critically amcadedinj 
rovi- of other evidence. * 
Besides his duty t0 Dab 
iliow S? ,lor hns « duly to the sduk 
went common reader. The t 
mil- oiust have his dean text. (Ii* 

Y 'I “ .ta*PPy day if Mrs. Tito 
rnly. Oliver Twist, text alone, shod 
trci. i repn nied in the " World's Ona 

thut it is the critical text 
8 so lhe smdem will not worn e 

ony n ? !,n 0 Fi'rftcr, the scholar o « 
or’x piyeii all relevant evidence i 
«■* ESS! changes of mind jU 
Mr ,Kld P asscd proofs of hi 

.uid m ««« 

. about all his changes in maiw 
tCr As Butt put it: 

he Ridings rejected in manuscripu 
dc- P ro ‘*f DfC 30 numwous that hi 
loti l,sllcr w ' 1 * Provide (pace loti 
. niorcover some of the origali 
c u. ings or Hie manuscript ne » ho 
ed- erased ns to be almon iMfc. 
sve .lhe editor should be aflopdlop 
vies judgment in recording an w a si 
I •• rejection. 

tor The editor will have to w 
or- judgment also in deciding ufa 
ro- record both these and Dkb 
ig- " carefully revised" afleritai) 
jfd Many readers would dc4 
to prefer them in that "sediaic* 
the end of the volume " -whiA 
h c Ci. M. Trevelyan's view, “ 
vs. render them inoffensive to t 
:k- who have no use for them". T 
is something lo be said, howtwj 
printing the shorter variants *1 
|" r foot of the page and the to 
rejected passages at 'the end of 
[U volume, but never, one hopes, 
u rule of thumb that would i 
.. half as much apparatus as tei 
V: any one page. And never expo* 

. . footnotes mixed up with ni 
° readings. 

}® Whether there should be-*j 
lory annotations, as for ^ f* 
y buy, in n critical edition of Ihai 
is the final problem. -Thar ' 

1 favoured by the late Hffll 

V House, who played 

' stage in the planning of m a 
\ don edition, and they w 
*; altogether frowned on JL* 

IC Butt: they nre a valuable «*« 
Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson’s 
'' a series for American ahritfj 
" Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 

° there is the question of *P» 

° century of the publics, W » 

“ pher's, lhe literary criuos toj 
a . mention the ,Boz-lnnd topopUJ 
i preference for Dickens over 
* eray. and the survival of g 
surably larger corpus of DJ* 
r . letters relevant to hk 
1 provided material that 

! weight the textual cnjtcsjort 

' tlon. On this subject J 
■ written to me by John Bull • 

I ought to say that 
convinoed by your % 

ihe sort of. notes I «" W, P.,-5S 
Tillolson's comment m 
restoring the edUo™ M 
more: Ww RS 
. Humphry House begat) 
note& ■ 1 ■ ' . r- 

Clarendon general ediipfl^ 

.' to eschew fltpoiitory 

ajn unrepentant. And ' J 
and 1. learned rwder, knogg 
is to .have; dined ?.)Sj 

phrey in oiir gfiRfMt 
children ' 

their. Sta.Uttudfd_ JggSpi 


their • 5taie-fmw« . 
other mod.' cons. 

Charity would have Pf-vjg. 


js DICKENS 

,, D iiave saved yourself 
r f mf too) trouble by 
L reprinting lhe e,say 
in Russia. A Moral 

published in the I l-S °n 

[940. I have not read 
article He wrote. 
••A Russian Corrcs- 
bji convinced by the 
p*itions of your journal 
writing is uniform 
hits been little prog- 
Soviet thinking. 1 bet 
guess and repeat what 
y years ago. 

he pried by staling 
inmate popularity in 

0 before the Revolution 
jljriy, since. Your cor- 
SHild not have failed to 

An | during Dickens's life- 
inek appeared in Russian 
jiortly after their initial 
»hile some magazines 
jndy on the instalments 
M Aey were given to the 
;0 l am sure his crudi- 
so far as lo quote 
A Jjianent that Dickens 
pleased to learn about 
hrity in Russia. After read* 
tti from his translator. 
Au s "for « long time. 

going 'contrary' in 
ijrime direction with him. 
«ukl tell me that he 
i portmanteau to he 
kk more sympathising 
pel climate of ‘ Ihe remo- 
rffiberia”'. 

with regard to Russian 
1 1 am in a better posi- 
hjMT previous coi rc»pon- 
he could not benefit 
dug three important 
which have appeared 
», a bibliography of Dick- 
ilndi by Yulia Fridletulcr 
: a enlarged and updated 
sanw in whieli the 
bibliographer was joined 
jty historian Ivan Katar- 
'fc«w (1962) : and the 
Dickens in Htt.ssia : 
oj the Nineteenth Cat- 
the 1962 bibliography 
I* number of essays on the 
jb tddilion la lists of books 

■ft 

ssor, however, did not 
rolumes to stale the 
!•“ facts of Dickens's 
# Russian writers of the 
since Pushkin in 
•W30-3JX alleged to have 
h> one Ivan Petrovich 
a new direction to ■ 
i 5 *l' dramatic dcscrip- 
Jife ”, and Gogol 
jiTH in The Overcoat 
!?2*n of the School of 
« ^ Were then called, 
position in ihe 
lhe old-timers by 
68 P[ similar writings 
J, the leading critic 
Balzac as a 
i !S l,c ^wing-rooms 
wg f 63 , but expressed . 
Dickens and 
■JP 1 ® 5 * lhe admirers 
*. How closely £ng- 

IP* Wlowd by 
lime can be seen 
•.appreciation of 
in January, 1844. 
^farWrMpar. 
ZF. Son expressed in 
critic died 
^ that novel 
J^tion. 

•pfcdtii cri|ic ai 

around his 

1 Ht^ij rar y magazines 
w important 

of the 
to real- 

the - 
between 
2£S*. -There is 

.^Russia the post- 
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u Dickens's connexion with folk imag- 

]| m i nation, particul.nly exemplified in 

1 1“| r^% -+ I ■ — ■ c ad,, P*i«» fairy-tale mclhtkls 

l^icKens in Russia. 

your conception of our t ace less uti- 
anrniiiy, IhtTC is no agreement be- 

A 1 rx/ a vi\r<n . — . I'vclh our Dickensians. Valentina 

ALEXANDER ANIKST 

Dickens f 1**54) opposes Silman by 

or the Institute of the History of the Arts, Moscow ,"s“S,iSi “X 1 " it "SSl 

gives the most comprehensive 

between Ihe tfotcrini ions of children sne-ir,. u«r . n 1 1„ ,.i. . . expression of this concept, amply 

by the I wo authors. Biographical i m rw r \W r ^ ri ,1^ ^ ^ ray c v . on 111 ll,c cxl .' ,lin g mode life. At the supported by quotations .mil exam- 
si tidies have disclosed that while rende ™S s -. f° und numer- same time, in 1933 to be exact, a pics from die novels. She does not 

serving hTLn o f hard ^ hour in i fc 2S2 B li n l Russ,; '' , 'latemcm by Karl Marx xvas recov- limit Her luak to the description of 

Siberia Dostoevsky refused to re td uin . l ,at ^, 0U u co " es P onden f erf d from an old newspaper article Dickens's social altitudes, but ana- 

;,iiy talk, *„L DiS; Won ri m l l I“ ve ' lrCMd . lh “‘ ™ nol primed in MM in which he praised ly«s as well lhe writer’s narrative 

z & stJhT^i. ch;,ratkr 

sjTwft «« ^ «<■ 

»',war 


niiv hooks huL niekon«v 1 „ n niH ..mb t e ■ , u ‘ va> ,,UI i n,nicu In in wincn nc praised 

°L the ! rai l s,a(ed in«* Russian. The nexv British novelists. 


• » |I I • » . , ------- onxmiu ivuiut — ■■■ uia irmire ¥ ■»/ rr rdiritf 

aN we 4 as [ n Cl ' l * } \* fl « * ie n Hnibor rtf fingers to five. The feVirriprun Uirranwe, Volume II 

Punishment. A stimulus received by defects resulting from such a H936). 


May I finish wilh u .suggestion that 
in your present rage for critical 


depiction ;md Dostoevsky's penetra- deni could not but slop at this critical studies one xvas written by personal inicresi in tlic mattcr slnoe 
tion to the depths of human con- pmnl ; but there were further devcl- Iwwm Silman, a Leningrad profes- Siy own contribution io the field is 
sciousncss. opments which took place during a ^ Her initial essay appeared in very slight and 1 have no other 

I ol-stoy was also early ntlracted period usually considered stale and |J4! ’ In 1948 it was expanded and motive than my wish to .strengthen 
lo Dickens, but. unlike Dostoevsky, conservative in your reviexvs of published in book form, reprinted international culuiraf ties. A publi- 
hc read his books in the quiet Soviet life and literature. Daring the in ,9 - 4 ' 8 - and a new edition is ex- cation of this type might add nexv 
atmosphere of a landowner's home, late 1930s and in the 1940s a reac- peeled fur the present centenary. A points of view to the main stream 
familiar to us from the writer’s lion started against the method of thorough study oF Dickens's leitrno- of Dickens studies and perhaps, 

, l.i.i'riiil iitn. ilf hie i‘-ir1u UP!ir< lliulnr lifpral Irvinvlnflnn IL'hi/*h /tnmin^larl livs le:id\ hor Irt lh» .-rtnnliiciwwn (knl I ■ ,L . IP Ir £. 


made u particularly groat impression Boris Pasternak and Samuel Mar- strongly than Chesterton she stresses join in Ihe Dickens celebrations, 
upon him between the ages of four- xliak in verse. The new principle — - 

teen and twenty. Tolstoy included advanced was that translation — , 

David Copperjield. Hc regarded should he a re-creation of the origi- 

Pickwick Papers, Utile Dorrit, and nal in a different language. Not d g? -gjL 






Iliad Home as masterpieces and only Lhe exact meanihg matters, but lllftf EIIC qro .. Vl 1 

praised Dickons as a novelist of (he the emotional effect of the style as UlUIVkRw 

first rank, a true artist. well, and the of feet should be equal 

Both Dostoevsky and Tolstoy con- lo that of ihe original lext. 
side red Dickens the model of a In 1957, when a nexv edition of. - uOIIIDlfitlA ill 

truly Christian writer, not in the Dickens’s works xvas begun, «piw»>v iu 

sense of official religious doctrine Yevgeni Latin, -who was a moving- • THf tW in 

hill as an exponent of philanthropy force hchind this enterprise and the IIFMT oWifinno 

and liuinaniLirianism. Ostrovsky the leading member of the editorial If fclf I VUIUUII9 vSEHL Ai 

dramatist, Goncharov the creator of hoard, showed his generosity and ^V|r4n 

Oblomov. Vladimir Korolenko the freedom from literary prejudice by ^■IbWIViI 

humanitarian prose writer, and. last insisting that all the novels which cucbvommu • jamah *# 

hm not least. Maxim Gorky- all in needed new translations be given to . EVtitl MAN LIBRARY 

turn expressed "thfcir ndrtiiraridn of 1 ' his adversaries. The monumental 

Dickens. thirty-volume edition, of which pESS' ftSSfStf ' ‘ LtUfo Dorrit 

Although your correspondent of «K).Q00 sets were published, is ; edec- aSStc Martfa 1 tiaiuleirlt - 

thirty years ago could not have tic, combining the works of both bi«.l .7 The Life of Charles DIi 

omit led the problem of translation, schools of translation the new ' tW 

ibis subject deserves to be reviewed school being represented by a team of&gUind it* bU }° D 

again in the light of recent develop- of women. Maria Bogoslovskaya, A Christmas Carol Edhkn at eaejn 

ments. Hc must have mentioned Nina Daruyes, Yevgenia Kalashni- . nH n JJ™ ■ • 

arS^oiaM ^JSS^.Bas: sssisi . % 

iV r wJ“ he C w hlf [5c "Die ken s U by The"^ bibliography. lists about 1& ' • 

Jfflgjr. “irS; ^r. " I- - sP%?T 

of his signature. John Forster called and chapters in histories of lltera- Master Himiphrey & Clock SkJJ*? by ‘ Boz ’ 

him " Trinarkh Ivansvich Wreden- lure. As for books, the essay of , Gr«t Execration* - ' JJ* A Tate bri>o Cities , 

ski”. Poor Vvcdcnski died in 1855. 1940 could have discussed only twq . .HfirdTimcs 12* ;Tbo Uncommercial l>a’ 

long before ihe appeurance of the slight biographies published in 1891 CUBOVUMil DMDUBOM/ftfQ <■ • ' 

Life of Charles Pickens'. Had he and I K9y, and Hn interesting critical t Veil I M An r Mr CUBA vn& 

lived long enough to see Forster’s study, by tbe philosopher Ernest ' 8-&1 Llllfa tWIf 

error (which was corrected only in Radlov (1922). f am afraid that UltleDwrir 

the 1911 edition) hc would have your correspondent, guided by the 

heen ureal K offended. Perhaps he best intentions, may have avoided. ■ . ' * ' . 

might ^have* forgiven the distortion mentioning that during the 1920s . HartTtaw fir A Talc of Two elites 

tt rJTJtStSrffVA- SfSftW mam s . . ,y vei- 
ls Zn , v . 

Ihe translators name received an 1929 wax met wiih^cnUctjI VHne» . . ,i the poem Inspired by a* ballad J rec||cd wliudtf ft public house, . 


Llltfo Dorrll lb 

Martin Chuzilewlt ifij 

The Lite of Charles Dickens by 
John Forster 2 yols. 18* each 
(riteo amliabJ e in the Dear General 
Edition at 3flj eatlii . 

Nteholas Nlckteby • J4* 

Tho Ohl Curfoaltj’ Shop . ]ft* 

Oliter Txvlst ||j 

, .'Our Mutual FHcud Igj 

Tbo Pickwick Paper* ‘ 16t 

• Reprinted Piece* 14* 

Skctdies by ’ Boz * igy 

A Tate br Two Cities 18# 

:.Tbo Uncommercial Traveller 14* 


Little Donlt 
Oliver Twf*t . 
Pickwick Paper* . 

A Talc of Two Chin 


i 


tnc HJII'HHIUI -* nqiiB. ” . , , W. h-.' UJ.- ‘ -"I-— ■■■— -r 

umlemrable Russian meaning. : " beofluse .il ex* 0 ^ whijise ending I 

*• Wred ” in .. : Russian means ideals of Hot •« With George < 

r-^^W-SS.- SS»S^ n- Dickens .« U 

iranjiS Dtekens. Vvettenski de- In the early ,1930s a new wave Ufustratcd C 

served io B be renamed Mr. Harmful, appeared in Soviet A Orlsimas C 

But one cannot forget that nine- chnrActerired by a,recoil ffom dms* the Hearth 

hui one tfiimot rws^x « . f . ^ TwO ■ elements . ; i«. , 


white ending Dickon varied, .adding delight Ail mock -pompous notes, ' ; 
With George Crajl^iahk’s original Sllustraiibiia. : ’ 5 t ’ 


Dickens la Dept’s Children’s 
llTustratcd Cissies - 





Vahberaland 

to be 

> (he work be 
xjte Rdwlan 
P* and liter. 

** 

Jjf‘5- ■ I- 

••for. . !'vj. ; • 


served 10 be renamed Mr. Harmful, appeared in soviet nwrary locoiyey, a Chrlsimas Carol and The Cricket 
But one cannot forget that nine- dmrtcieriwd by a, recoil f|rom dms* - on the Hearth ... 

teenih^entury standards of iritnsla- lie class t h^^on^^reallii* : ,u w(rtied by C. E. Brock i&s 

lion were “ ral^r las and much wre stressed ff on . rcaliA; ... ^ Mflg te !PWl .Boiie ! : . 

freedom was allowed. Viededski at lib ahd erjlicM'd^ifUiOn^o & ., niu^iraled ^by faul Hogarth , Ifo 


Michael and Mollie . 
Hardwick- 

Dickens's England 

In this .timely study the authors 
discusi the many, house* and places 
associated with Dickens— or ..which ‘ 
fas uiilizcd in his novels— and still lb 


-- r ; ji- 






" " n R 


while amilling some passages. he defneu oy Tales f M; 


Bushfvcfll Otekfufk banks and OetU 
tin rrttyesi' to /1 M. Dent & Sa*t l?n 


: be ssqd.-.'Much.bf die London 
which be kncw'itb well has gone, ■ ]. 
but elsewhere much survives. ■' 

>: . - ,12pp. plates. AOs. ■ 

tsiortre ivlatamw nt’ Mnymm'i tJbrUryfrM ■ 

Bemp, /TnfW.VI. tenth#, lf'i7 \ . 
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CHARLES OJCKENS 


The topography of Dickens 


ftlKHAI-X anil iMOLI.IK 
HARDWICK : 

Dickens's Liiglunrl 
172pp. Deni. £2. 

RICHARD .1. UL' ICUIIS'CS i 

Dickens un nn Island 

83pp. Haih : James Hrodic. 10s. 6d. 

JOHN GttKAVKS and GWEN 
MAJOR (.Compilers) : 

Tlie London of Clmrlc.s- Dickens 
I II n.st oiled by Pcler Roberson, 

166pp. London Transport with the 
Dickens Fellowship. 12s, 

CEOJTREV FliETCHER : 

Tlie London Dickens Knew 
108pp. Hutchinson. £2 5i, 


lions to this popular If iinsnpliisti- h Rockingham: hence their caption unrecorded visit hv Dickens i.. ii.~ ,n , , 

cated genre. - to Hablot Browne’s very dramatic Island, in I860 i- pU< * knoa,, , llh . 

A ....... Ill I. II III .1.1 m.;.. I .. . nls ehil I'lnln. r.. UkW 


ominization and humanization 

..... hi* Inn i>i’#l f.. . .lire *"*■ 
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belonged to a different muting- unit where thu «« i #■ 


t I ■ ail* "VI MI. 1 VU 31 II 15 fill (IA 

visual sensibility and his sense of House and the function of the Ded- 
fact were both very acute : even the locks in Hint novel, hut thus : 
journeys in his novels are often par- . , , 

ih.« ininwnilise a 


some leg-work to visit (he places with 
Dickensian associations, and to the 
reader at home uncertain where 
Mutton Hill whs or when and what 


mnw nr II..I t . .. IU M l l 


wiili u im v.n.-in a „ , .. -Ti. ii piiiLi; in which tie iwutwii mil whs or wiico and What mn » «,in V.. a,,a M 

riVitmlnniina h nU ? s M 3 * ,^ c was to all appearances liappv. The ton- Dickens wrote about t'lerkenwell or nn , crl itica1. He h as m, 
Illuminating book would come from elusion is lhat lie was ml. in the deepest Whitechapel i|,n hSb mL u Ul ? lh * wn y of the Amerk- 

a commentator thoroughly in com- sense, happy during those holidays at arranged P 0 n niicpr l Who . haVe sn ‘d lhat Dicta 

mandof Dickens s England and par- Rockingham, with their house-panics ” .J® . ‘ nc ( , Wlth get rid of his hiefa <2? 


Tlie London Dickens Knew mand of Dickens's England and par- Rockingham, with their hotisc-panies 

108pp. Hutchinson. £2 5s, licularly of the London of his day. and ihcalricnls. 

S d J!l?S!l Bh,y ? n *'T e *° his arl , is ‘ The Me of Wight, says Mr. Hul- 

At the end of The Old Curiosity Shop “ n ^ i .^ ll, ^ eni f nts ; J[ ,e ehing* in his (preface to DU kens 

wc hear Hint it was. for a Inns. ‘ Inn p °. f !!* «■ W “has never really 


wc hear tlmt ,1 was. lor a long. long -special correspondent" "“and* iiie S. “. wr . """* V 0n,! } ,ns 1 many ""ther i,ems Hbou 

lime, the chief delight of the Single 11 impossible ” fantasist in his fiction Z iil L S 11 Lo'idon). Compiled, as the pub 

Gentlemen to travel in the steps of Mr. and Mrs. Hardwick, the Intest book a^cmils To flH HiS"*.™- u" 01 ? utr S n ? wl «!^ s ' by lwo 0 

I. title Nell and her grandfather, “so of many surveyors of the Dickens Local palrwlfcm and DiLkcmian Ihio Mr Lib! r r P lL ' ken ' t d S w 
far as he could trace them from her ^ orid (topographically considered! enthusiasm could not more charm- Gu^n^Maior "it? ^00? 

Ins, narrative;’, and that, when Kit ^Tkent^Xd W “T? m 3- haTb^ 

Nubbles married and had children. fi0 me footwork to./- but heir to Im JEZSSf 1116 DlC ^", S s exw_ fre 4“«Ww n of the works and ol 
he used to take them to see the Lon- tension of his url is naive nnd thS wh | lch see ™ ,n ‘V Ban,zm B th « Dickens ramble* 

£“■£?. u1,ere Ne,r l«d Jived- historical understanding tliinAvokl- luVbrief^SS^ r’ m al W » notable among the Fellow- 

but new improvements had already iin> the usual Lm,r-hi/ >„■, ,,ls onef visit of 1838. Mr. Hutchings ships activities. Even places with 


on nn Island, “has never really 
received the attention it deserves 
from Dickens scholars, and this 


LI ' WMLIVLII .1 E.SCV- 

rable doggerel verses, which seem to 
be the only documentary legacy from 


his brief visit of 1838. Mr. Hutchings ship's' ^mST 

concentrates on his long family holi- merely notional existence in the 

nK.Sf» re i ° i 184 *'- and r,r,nIs v™? works fict their honourable mention : 


and his host there. Under later well S 7 ' antl ar f UM, J] ly visit and some useful illustrations 

reproached himself for not having Hardwick^ Ln l, ni^ U rft e ‘ 1 V h r ' f - ro T tl ? e perjod - Much le - % conclii- 

bought the auspicious house sothal other »nt,4J S ' if n 1 he L lvc,y ’ ‘ one Iikes to speculate” fas 

he could have burned if to the ground and some o? h^m XL , cl i 0Sl L n h ? f, ys) about the P ossihle ‘"Huence 

immediately. •* m the end that no Sf r . ^ p,ea f ntly fresl1 - oE Mand .scenes and people on the 

meaner association should everdese” whisucr^snH^t 1 TV? ** w ri«ihB at this tin,® 

cratpi Mia kirih n i nn . vr-il™ Willi suen nooks, most of Hie nurra- David (unn.-rUrb! 


evidence that his works Hi 
relished in this slraighlforerf 
eiational way as well is a] 
levels, would have valued tkj 
tribute to' the reality W 
readers sense in his fktjaJ 


meaner association should ever dese- 
crate (he birthplace of Nell 

?'l[y or ^ical'SrS.r'S his tlK 'he Xti 

•nd pilgrimage,, homefanS haunts “ r ^‘' tC .^T m , ark ': “"t cl “™ 


live is only an agreeable ramble ovei 
familiar country. 


David Copperficld. 

Dickens topography is closely 


1 ■ uvwiiui ninxes me nctional supposi- 10 me reauty « 

lion 1 lint evidence might he found in readers sense in his &0 b 
.M iakcsncure s works to prove Hint his would have found eonMftisIr 

5JS2J vLlL 1 * s 'iS livcd r<ir more sentimental and m 

JSJJSSirf 1 V £4? Newington - meanderings of this s ppraseft. 
W 1 lh ,: D,,Mboroi, Bh ring ,0 the topograpSK 


disagreements 


liolocanvi Th„ . . cxpiannuon. une examp e w I suf- 


meanderings of this approach. I 
ring to the topographical as&oci 
of an earlier fiction, he wett 
his study at Gad’s Hill Pl » A 
robbery was comniilled W»< 
door, on the man with the la 
and Fnlstaff ran away frorotk 
lictil spot of ground now and 
the room in which I write."] 
rest, perturbed spirit; you Mi 
likens: your gift survived ii il 
evon your innocent sillinesses d 
a sentiment to which many a | 
still returns nn echo. 1 


novels has remained n ' weil-fre- ave tak^ ^ ! Mamwicks jirotTer Mrs. Newnhum of 

arLSctbiS'aa p Pnr j n 

g?as53« «ss^§s S2 

s*r^S5rra 

: L thal C heM,uy Wold cMm. he has to posit a further niARLKS DlCKKNK 1 
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riotlsm and the rnsh urdours of ('u»i|ilctc Plays und Sclodcd Pminu 
amateur scholarship carry him too Vki.m n * „ 

far. To surinm-i hie ij, n . ....... 1 1 • Vision I rcss. £3, 


MARTIN FIDO 1 
Charles Dickens , An Auttr 
Account of His Life and Tw 

1 40pp. Hamlyn. 30s. 


IN REPRINT 




Available 1970 ( Dickens Centenary Year)- 

The Dickensian 

Volumes 1-64, .London, 1905-1968 

■aorAbonnd&m.bo Pape\-baund V 02.00 

l 9 ,: P^r. ii of. paperboHjid SI4J00 

,1 tl'ii ! - 7 f* r Paperbound % 10X30 
vofs. 18-64 per roi. pnpvrbonnd S 8.00 ' 

The official organ of the Dickons Fellowship, 

The Dickensian, is unique among literary 
journals devoted exclusively tq the lire and 
writing* of one author. For there i s ro other 
tnstnqce or a magazine 0 r n similnr nature that • ’ 
has achieved such, widespread success, received 

same awdendc acclaim, orbeen in existence ^ 

E«ch Issue forms a substantial 
conintniubn to (he serious work or collecting 
amt evaluating new evidence about the life of 


Bools at Hid HoJIy-lrec Inn 
und other sforjes 

384pp. Vision Press. £3 3s. 


«Sv 


Mr. Fido's volume is W 
picture-book, but the 
well-chosen and 

Dickens's plays and ooems h»d unfamiliar; and vm W 
ibrn^h they are, .Zuld^bc kcpt ln up " 
print for such of the curious and the p ° rary 
studious as want or need to consult ar f' 0n ? Can0 ' jJ) 
them. It Is regret table th’it the take » tbc ^utility k 
present reprint of 7ht W w U rks rolour w . ork “ ""“'fj 
Whieh are no, easy u, come by, has' 
been supervised by an fun named) Rn ph- “The kind of 
editor so little capable. „„ the evi- nickens WU’ " » 1 

ht",„S ,tCd e kCre ', of fulnni "S .hough lhat more 
Printteh beenUn over^,^ 

K* N . ew . CBE J ~„ Volume ’ll!), while '^portill Ia4s,jnj 

I he Loving Ballal of Lon I Bair- ihT information Mi 

imn. omitted from this edition as ° ? -i.l 

nlmosy coftamly by Thackeray ", Mr Rjo's Icllerpress is li« 

Mr' raLTi' a 0rk ' bJorcover, as accuralo, though ilsf'l 
Mr Robert L, Bran nun s edition of pu ts one rather ifl 

nil/™"™ °*r «'««> show*, rftutnfc of the erimma]^ 
Dickens a psrlicipalion in Ihc Ljjh oppear in 

ot'herV^ ^rlo^lSteSfJ 

atjstsxa 

The Boots volume is an arbitrary th c break-up of 
collection: two of Dickens's Christ- liana Weller, EJlenTcra^jg 

mas dories from Household Words children, the row gj f 

and three of the complete Christmas martyrdom o\w J ^ 
numbers from Alfjhe Year Round \ in §*- Not mud* 1 


\ ' f- t'i 

' a 


articles, essays; Ixxik reviews, and imports of all ■ ' jBS$ '' 

Important events connected with ptekens ^exhibitions 

. lectures, confcmncts, dramatic adaptmiohs, etc i th^Uii' ftdft ' ’• ’ 

, volumes also cbnfaln enough draW^efe and^H^ ^ •/ V ' 

^.undvpiw Pleio^l fta^nWMftitliJtt. : 

, ■ . ■■ : 

. ; : t ■■■ . 

KRAUS REPRINT . : v ; : -;i \ '' 

... A Division of.Kroiia-ThQmyon pigaiir^ Ltiuiipd, FL. 7 y,gi Nendeia, Lieehlenstnin, 


mas s, °ries from Household Words children, the row gj 
and three of the complete Christmas Ihe martyrdom ol m r ^ 
numbers from Alf jhe Year Round \ in §*- Not 
The unsigned single-page . foreword who. in the vvOrds ^ j. - 
rightly identifies which items in the in sheer 


I fOlEAM : nemngeo to a ditfcrcnt mu ting- unit 

, , 11 ,hal f ° XNl1 ' a conclusion which 

** W " Mmlson I 1 ’’s * il ^ Cs no account of the very high 

juries and Hudsun. l- - ■ ^ TCC wf VJirlabilit , h;U !he y ® 

bi.-b.). I Jl lions of humanoid ancestor* n„. 

- — — * “ ” doubted ly showed. Thc author 

ijBKty’-fline yrars smee Dar- adopts the beUcr custom of refer- 
his Descent of Man, ring simply to “ dryopithccincs ”, 
-oitfd less uproar than his austrnlopiihceines ”, “pithccan- 
•Twh of Species, for lUr T n ,V , ' « r to “Olduvai 5”. 
lETl/d, itolen much " » '• «» . the cosc 

Z ■ IMD L veil’s . "“""y ■ lvoi<Jin 8 Ihe 


as a stable n>ciul unit. No, only 
(hat. but its social interchange with 
its parents and its brothers ami 
snters are necessary for the normal 


period 
werlcNs 
civ tor 


arranged on , gazetteer lines, with get rid of hi? hid! 
ample quotations from the fiction o, hi™ L- s . 8h s P ,riI 'it 
»nd esssys (though, nut unto.u" ‘HS-JM- 

natcly. from some of the posllmm- Fleteh«V own - JlHi' 
ously collected journalism, which stow now [ wE 

contains many further items about °T way 5llM 

London). Compiled, as the pub- Sfton S ^ c fh char . acleR " J 
fisher’s note iicknowledgcs. by t W o „f ? de P rWjn I 

the stalwarts of the Dickens Fellow- ? J one ma * 1 

ship. Mr. John Kris 

Gwen Major, the book manifestly deolor " Sen 
has behind it two lifetimes of loving pafsfnfofThe nM 
frequentahon of the works and of P ass ; n S of the old idolatry. 

organizing thc Dickens rambles D'ckens, " one likes to yen 
always so notable among the Fellow- wnld have been delighted l 

•SniftVi flCliviflPw rv&ii ...M. aijlrlanisn IU M | L* ■ 


SiTAII'Ste ST ,lrew — wh ™ .be roSSZ'SEZ £„! MK **. t ,hc «-, : bc". by 

Bfiftnan by Arthur Keith, ' ausiralopithccines shows that they zee and man ? ' P ll ,, accomplishes what 

ild Osborn. Marccllin '»» ^ries .,r k.rms gradudiina msen- behaved like hominids, cooperating The most serious lacuna in the 'i ..f.tf T .£}** ^ }?■ CnUc - d . lt t 

ueberer and Sir ' ,,bly frrt ? ' ume «!»- hkc creature to m bands, without the male "domi- hunk ; ,h« .u™ m m, psycho-sociiil evolution, without 

;?aIk Clark to mention ■ 1:,n i, -l J hc “ «**•. I* would be nance’* shown in non-human Prl- ° ‘ , °/ n ° y l ? , 1 enl,on ^ » h «.‘ c * ni > civilization. It is 

£ t -!c if fh !!!!!! ,, ”< ,,,ss| hk to hx on any definite point mates. 111 the P art which the well-known not inherited but has to be learnt 

K subject is one that Jh«v the term " man ” oughtio be Then [here is the fascinating Principle of retardation of develop- afresh at each generation. 

Ike lime from new dis- - en(r y «f molecular genetics into the n J cnl, 1 . m , PMdomorphasis. has Professor Pilheum has pnxluccd a 

Sf(Kfl?-and from oroarcss 1 hls l,ilemnw atill with us, ami sl °ry of man’s evolution ; for the p J i,ye “ m lhc evolution of man, as 8«od hook on tannin izaiion, but he 

ssa'tessfe orV, ars^K ; sr^ # mjzms ? js , 


Which provide quantitative measure- ^ vtaa I ’ «n new 

but n, d,e lf tmhor ,y do b ' ClW nor C ’ H Waddinglon Iras calFcd 

out me Author does not mention *• tuthnriiv- tivpni m Uc 


pHaddilional to comparative nf man. Was Homo the only tool 
psoch as genetics, taxonomy, maker ? The author accepts lha 
tty and animal behaviour. ausLralopithecincs made tools, 
firfessor Pilbeam is due The physical side of Ihe evolutior 
dviut science knows about of man needs, for its description, ar 
ta apes an Ihe humanoid abundance of photographs, recon- 
kiiotne fifteen million years slructions, diagrams, and maps ; anc 


• i . iiring inuuKvyA anu upcs. occurred live million years ago, He r'"* 1-1 . »> ^us numan new- ineory ol natural selection . 

and sometimes also a The author deals with his subject could have gone farther, for studies ? ori l ; eillB bo f n { j u ? 1 I n l j me for ^ ts Darwin had thought it out for him- 
tw (to wluch, of course, cautiously and simply, and with on thc amino-ncid sequence of thc ,, Ca ,7, ^ p l s . s through the hoop of its self and Mallhus knew nothing 

is iuo attached). .Such a .mtliorily because he has seen most haemoglobin molecule of red blood- !?“. rs hl P-8irdle) as what Adolf abom it. But Mulihus’s fallacious 

UBtlimes based only on a of the material or casts of it hint- ceils shows that it is identical in , J mann c *!'* d an .extra-uterine argument that man could not in- 

■.afurms that this . fossil self. Science has reached a itage man and chimpanzee, different bv roct “ s 1 wh ' c,] requires another crease his food-supply made Darwin 

7 1W* growth to correspond with see lhat plants and animals could 
the degree of development shown not artificially increase their food 
i <m - . b y lt, c newborn ape. In olher supply, and therefore natural selec- 

Qfl- O TI VOt tArsH r» words ' Ih . e hun } an requires twenty- tion. which he had worked out, had 

Jdll u 1XX U L X OOtlS P nc aionths to do what the ape does a terrible sa net-ion of death. 

' * v v in mn^ Tllfc mlarrlafi/sn TL- ! !. 


7 L j - . I r r-’— F mNl1 nuu anuiiqis I.UUIU 

the degree of development shown not artificially increase their food 
, by lhc newborn ape. In olher supply, and therefore natural selec- 

. AA J n words - I}l L e human requires twenty- tion, which he had worked out, had 

1)11 II ^ ? nc months to do what the ape does a terrible sanction of death. 

in nine. This retardation Is recogniz- Thc index is inadequate. Thc 

TO) and G. W. formed Hie subieel bv moving awav nrooriale to a field still in an earlv « illl u a,ong . lhe 1,n ^ in the time reader who wants to look up, say, 

Wt&Btors): KS in SvimS JSTof reaarch y tooih-en.ption, puberty, ossifica- Heidelberg man, menstruation: 

2 a 'S“ a " d Kxplolfnlim. with the formal analysis of artefacts The most' valuable contributions andZnvmhSl^uIreT- but ^ 

al Animals to a greater concern with thc eco- from a research noint of view ire ,l ' my tner features, but docs the author 'dislike this term 

todworth. £7 7s. noma? aid < S3ff l p™ by to be ^SJSS^S^St^ cS ? ^ 

which prehistory has been shaped. the different sections into which thc newborn is so helpless and for such the braikUH he finds t? b throush 

Yet to be successful a symposium volume has been rather indlscrlmf- newoorn ,s 50 ne| Piess, and ror such the book un he finds It. 

line III Kn la/al! ma tvioll nr nntolu iliuiffa.l Tkai-n 


l.v 

6 


, Yet to be successful a symposium volume has been rather indlscrlml- 

P u r «fnts in revised lias lo be well conceived as well as nately divided. These Include brief 
yjjyj® II "W* made to a dealing with a relevant topic. If the notes by Ralph Riley on the phylo- 
MM In 1968 at the Lon- present volume is something of a genetic relationships of the earliest 
^Institute of A rchuen- Itodgc-podge this is because the cultivated bread wheals and by 
highly relevant ala symposium it records appears to Maria Hop£ on plant remains from 
Mltntton is being con- have had no clearly defined aim or the earliest levels at Jericho and a 
• the problems involved frame of reference. The geographi- more substantial paper by Mrs. 
« improve the basis of cal coverage is strangely haphaz- Jane Renfrew summarizing thc evi- 
peoples still excluded ard— if. for instance the New World dcnce on cullivfited plants from 
sera more than a nonti- was to he represented at all it may south-west Asia, the Aegean and Bul- 
Jt i w benefits of modern be wondered, .whether contributions garia. On the animal side mention 
KChnoiogy. Research on chili. Phtiwnlus beans and West should be mode of R. J. Barry’s 
by which animals Indian starches quite meet the critical consideration of the criteria 
originally domesti- case— and the contributions have used in the literature lo denote 
™ ia itself increase been written at a variety of levels, domestication ; Caroline Grigson’s 
jjfrHrt bv deepening tem- We are treated to numerous compi- discussion of absolute size as a 
j 1 dl0u l d at Iea*i laiions by archaeologists and criterion for distinguishing between 
• - u 9Mrs landing of the ancient historians which were well aurochs and domesticated cattle ; an 
1 change. Again, in enough a generation ago when in- elegant demonstration by Sebastian 
WDtexi of urehaeo- tcrest in these matters was stirring. Payne of a method for distingulsh- 
inlo early farming is but which are no more in place in a ing between sheep and goat from 
ESta wh * c * 1 ove r the research seminar than nre the ele- their metacarpal bones; and M. L. 
"ran or so has irans* meniary contributions by natural Ryder's account of his research bn 
- . scientists which are designed to pul changes in sheep fleece arising from 

L - : laymen at their ease in the context domestication. 

of such topics as environment and If this is not a volume to be 
,- nutrition. Of greater relevance are placed in the hands of students 

contributions by professional botan- without guidance, the editor have 
luHHllfi isis and zoologists ranging over at least performed a service by, 

broad fields, but these vary in providing indexes to the contents 
|kL lif ■ m a authority and in some instances are and printing bibliographies to a 

V|f couched in dogmatic terms inap- number of the contributioiiSj 


From light 

K^^^toeoJncWc ISAAC ASIMOV i 
*>««>«*** 

teWcSL^ U4c1 1P t * In' J93pp. AJlen and Utvwki. 35s. 


■- ......... version or csroon oioxioe anu wawi 

Photosynthesis If *e jhemteal proc- gl J. ose position of ■ phos 

ckv nn ivnipn All fniYIlE Of IZiv aK - ■ . ... j _ t 


become progressively elaborate as 
the reader is led to. consider the role 
of chloroplasts and 'mitochondria in 
the leaf cells, the key. stdps_apd the 
intermrfiates involved ftf the , con- 
version of carbon dioxide and water. 

- I — . ' J L . MAnitlAM ■ * nllAta 


- inner were written by Dickens; it Shakespeare 
. would have been small extra labour Mr. Fido.in a i bw( 

•' ■ lp . na, ? ,e Ihe. authorship of all the mdlely enutkna cs se 
.... <Jiher hems, which K no secret, With order.: One shouidfl 01 ;,^^ 
such skimpy editqriul effort, these unduly., for here jyi 0 -jj,«f 
: ' are expensive offerings to : the i at a popular audien« . ^ 
,. t expected centenarj : market, even the. lavish 
. * ,lh Shp-cases thrown in. Dickens’s tainly lo enabte “ j® 

, : Chr ^ Unus Stories, with illu*- reason it wpu| d 

... jra t ions and a good introduction, give the book -aJtoj 

^ : alj .be bought for 25s. jn the text, for he (or 

,h e ;vVTOrd Illustrated DicJsCits :' dcsefycs.ow- . J /T , 


matouip* hje t food, the var i ous fields U described, many ‘ 

' carbon ■ and - *T- J*g: Of Whom received a. Nobel prize, ■■ l. . . 

wS' us f d again and again JiYM by WriueD in the author's wdl i 
Off tt^latt day of: “If «*»*■»■ Professor kDown c i ear style, lie book, will be. . 

Ml.. -t 1 v%srs& 

Showing tfce place of pha- J 10 ^, 18 *** ^ ? : I 
idsynthqaU; t to the carinm cycto fonned gedera! rtadar. , . . , . . 
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The Fraser Press 

LIMITED EDITIONS PUBLISHED BV GORDON ERASER 


I N SEPTEMBER OP THIS DICKENS CENTENARY 

year David Copperfleld will become the 
sixth book In The. Fraser Press series of 
limited editions. 

The Fraser Press, paying equal attention to 
the merit of the text and i(a presentation, Is 
publishing a limited edition series’ of the 
. world’s great books using only materials of 
, the highest quality that are available;, the 
mould made rag text papers for the- first five 
books came from England, Germany and 
Italy; handmarbled endpapers from England 
and Sweden have been used* we are seeking 
the beat In design and, typography arid set 
exacting standards of printing. 

Bach book is limited to an edition of 1,500 
numbered copies for sale throughout the 
world- Each edltion ls offered jn a choke of a 
. superb cloth or a AiJMeather binding of 
‘ Nigerian goatskin. 

David Copperfleld will be printed by the 
Cambridge University Press in ‘Monotype’ 

. . Goudy Modern on a paper made; by Ry burn- 1 
dale & C6 in England . The illustrations by Phiz ' 
■ will be lithographed by The Curwen Press. 

1 The four titles still avaifetyo are: Rabelais' : 

. Cargantua wid Pantagruef, Fielding's Joseph 
Andrews, Emily Bronta’s Wm her ing Heights, 
and Conrad’s Hdstromo. Swift's A Tale of. 
a Tub will be published In JnoC, .... 

Write now for.fiirther details. . 


Please send me a prospectus far Fraser Press limited Midoris 
1 ! ADDRESS ■; V <X ’'' ' 


return to the fkassr press, mzaoy iioAp, london Nwi 
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Between the Adriatic and the Danube 


J. J. WII.KKft r 
Duliiiiiiln 

572|i|». plus 5M phiies. K,uillcil*c and 
Kcttan Paul. 16 6s. 


fhe Mvuml volume of the “ HUlnrv 
of the ^ Provinces o| the Roman 
Umpire " i s motive work bj Dr. 
Wilkes devoted to Dalmatia. The eon- 
trust between the approach of thii 
new volume and .Sheppard Fre re's 
Britannia is a pointed one. The 
earlier volume was chiefly a narrative 
history, largely military history, inter- 
spersed with chapters dealing with the 
economy of the country and various 
urn C,s . llf ' Brmani/micm Dr. 
wilkes's book is an attempt at an 
anatom v of a Roman province, pre- 
faced and concluded by historical 
chapters, but concerned primarily 
with the demographic-, social and 
political effects of Roman rule 
on a complex, and often in tractable, 
territory. Evidence in some respects 
is copious, in others negligible. The 
ehief source is epigraphy of a 
quantity and significance which must ■ 
be the envy of Romnno-British h?s- ' . 
(ormiis mid archaeologists, and which i 
nlunii nates every aspect of 
Roman ization. ^ 

Dr. Wilkes's interests are prosopo- < 
graphical and concern wl with the | 
pattern of social development, and it I 
is right that he should concentrate on i 
the approach he has mastered. But it s 
nu»| be recoided Lhat the total elfect li 
is to give a lew rounded picLurc of l 
the province than Professor Frcre's t 
book. It is surely diminishing the p 


people of any nalimi or place to 
igiuii'e, for example, their rcliginus 
j beliefs and their attempts at creative 
art, as this book dues. It also a far 
_ less readable book than its prcdcccs- 
sor; a source bonk rather than a 
v narrative. 

[■ , Within these limitations the hook 
is beymul .praise. Archaeological re- 
search. especially excavation, on 
Roman sites has not nourished in re- 
cent years in Yugoslavia, although a 
revival is now taking place. The key 
to Rnmuni/nrioii. here as else where. 
Iie.> in the towns, and of these only 
•Saluna and Doclcn hove been niucii 
ex pi o ied while I rider, since the bomb- 
ing of the Second World War, is be- 
coming belter known. The plans and 
buildings of the various types of 
Roman town have been little 
studied and the archaeological 
delink arc. therefore, still very 
obscure. Dr. Wilkes is extremely well 
qualified to handle the epigraphies I 
material which becomes the chief ' 
source of knowledge, combining ns ! 
ne docs a fine knowledge of the ! 
country a mastery of the liisirriciil 
and archaeological literature, and a 
keen historical sense. 

There is an excellent itiirodiiclory r 
chapter on physical geography— t 
despite a bewildering collection of ; 
place names- -that draws the main I 
lines dictating the history of the reg- " 
ion ; the coastal region with its curb r 
settlements isolated from the rich , 
hinterland or Bosnia. Greek contacts s - 
though the extent of Greek occupu- d 
tion » vague, go back to an curly e 
period of trading in ihc Adriatic The n 


0 Romans became involved through the 
is struggle with Macedon. and there 
e followed a long and complex period 
r which illustrates the Roman attitude 
- In the area; there was little attempt 
a to colonize, but a determined 

effort to exploit the trade and wealth 
< of the hinterland. In the end. the 
• whole area was drawn into the w ider 

1 context of Roman campaigning in 
■ the Danube region which ended with 

the conquest oJ lllyricum and the 
occupation of Pannonia and Dal- 
matia. ' It might be said that Dr. 
Wilkes treats this theme on rather 
too broad a cam as. but it would he 
difficult and probably dangerous to 
deal with Dalmatia in isolation. 

Though manned by legions and 
auxiliaries, whose movements and 
composition arc described in a very 
long chapter, there was very little 
military trouble in the province, and 
after A.D. 8fi it was defended only hy 
detachments of legionaries and by 
auxiliaries. The t-roups on detach- 
ment seem to have been engaged 
largely in administrative duties while 
the main garrisons had little contact 
with the native population. It is the 
native population that becomes our 
chief interest and it is here, discuss- 
ing (he formation of the native tribes 
as political units and their relations 
Roman Government, that 
Dr. Wilkes is at his best. Despite the 
almost complete absence of regional 
siirvoy$ of the tribal areas, such as - 
are now being worked out for south 
east Britain, we get a reasonable ' 
picture of the diflercnt ethnic groups. 


: largely drawn from classical writers 
; especially Strabo and Plinv. and vv'c 
1 cun follow the spread of Roman 
1 urbanization from the coastal regions, 
ihe coastal vnhmitte, though little 
know'll arclm co logically, have pro- 
duced at least some evidence for the 
layout and extent of their terrhoria 
and this is dealt with in chapters nine 
and ten. 

Chapter ten tries to illushatc the 
spread of towns Into the interior, 
though hardly any sites have been 
examined archaeologicallv. and the 
epigraph* material is ihiri. We can 
sec the peoples of the area gradually 
absorbing the Roman system, 
(hough how that system worked in 
practice it is difficult to say. No 
chapter of the book is more interest- 
ing than the discussion of the origins 
and development of the municipal 
aristocracy, especially the rise of a 
nulivc aristocracy as citizenship 
spread, and the links between the new 
aristocracy and Rome, Surprisingly 
few Dalmatians achieved a successful 
senatorial career, and although in the 
third century the distinction between 
[he coastal region and the interior 
had to some extent disappeared, 
most of the successful senatorial and 
equestrian families came from the 
coast. The latter were often of quite 
humble origin and. while several 
people did achieve a place in the 
imperial hierarchy, none created 
dynasties that could compare with 
the provincials of Africa, Spain or 
Guul. 

The chapters on city and country ! 
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B 1 no man, David. European Sculp- 
ture iron 1 Bernini to Rodin. 159pp. 
30s. (Paperback. 13s.) Gilmciur, 
Pat. Modern Prints. 167pp. 30s. 
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ebb and flow between detection and 
concealment which was the crux of 
he underwater battle and by the rein- 
five importance he pul* on the threat 
from aircraft amf surface Forces. 
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in«r ecological environments from 
ocean. depths to mountain tops, from 
th^Aretic tp the Antarctic. 

Following a description of the 
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HiUY. A History of the 
mi Movement in Israel. 
5a: Central Agricultural 
kl 7J0pip. Vallcnline. 
05s. 

VJeles is coming to an 


end ot his vast project, the history of 
the cooperative movement jn Pales- 
tine and Israel from the British occu- 
pation in 191 K. It K admittedly ,i 
source book, containing in full the 
documents of every cooperative 
society. This is the sixth of the seven 
volumes, and Ihc most voluminous 
tit all, It is a Lull record of the activi- 
ties of the central agricultural cooper- 
atives. and provides a detailed exam- 
ination of the principal marketing 
societies. The first, formed in 1900. 
was ot citrus growers; and then 
Came the Society of Vintners, who 
were the first cultivators in the 
Jewish “ colonies ”. Two other 
societies were formed for the 
marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce; and the last sections 
deal with the societies for 
mutual insurance and veterinary .ser- 
vices. and for breeding and -supplying 
seeds. In each ease Ihe history, struc- 
ture, methods of operation, and the 
financing are fully documented. The 
original hulk of the material was in 
Hebrew, which is lucidly translated. 
The volume, moreover, like its pre- 
decessors, contains a summary of the 
discussions nt every meeting of 
every society. As Miss Margaret 
Digby remarks in her foreword . 
“The student who possesses no 
Hebrew can trace the progress 
of every organisational' move, and 
track any document back to its 
source " The wo rk is an 


impressive monument to a devoted 
and selfless director of unique insti- 
tutions of the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine and Israel. 

Numismatics 

WmrriNG. Phiup. Coins. Tokens 
and Medals nj the East Rhlhw of 
> orkshire. 80pp. East Yorkshire 
Local History Society. I2s.6d. MOs 
to members). 

The use of the evidence of locally 
issued coins and tokens by those 
Interested only in the history of one 
a ! -0 * 1 * s too often a mailer of some 
difficulty, as the records of these 
series normally form part of a num- 
ber of more wide-ranging publica- 
tions. For the East Riding this is no 
longer a problem. Mr. Whitting has 
assembled in this booklet a full and 
careful listing of a]] the local numis- 
matic evidence from the rare medi- 
eval silver coins through the more 
numerous tokens of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies down to badges and medals of 
recent date. For good measure n 
register of coin finds and hoards in 
the area has been added. 

Railways 

Smith, Patsy Adam (Editor). Folk- 
lore of the Australian Railway- 
men. 308pp. Macmillan. £2 Is. 
Australia was largely peopled dur- 
ing the Railway Age, and the steam 


engine was at least as important an 
instrument of Au-tralian frontier 
expansion as it was in- the West of 
Ihc united Stales even if in the long 
run. it proved more influential in 
draining away rural population to 
coastal metropolises. Undoubtedly, 
Ihc talk lore of the men who 
manned the railway v is rich, and 
Mi« Adam Smith, daughter of a 
country railwayman and now field 
w lbe La Trobc Library. 

Melbourne, has displayed extraordi- 
nary energy and devotion in garner- 
ing this highly flavoured collection 
of railway yarns, legend-, and tall 
stories. One would have welcomed 
a little more annotation though and 
an occasional map to keep the 
reader — especially the overseas 
reader— on the rails. One is left 
wondering, loo, whether folklore of 
government-owned rail-ways like the 
Australian differs much from rail- 
ways formed and run by companies 
like those in tfric United* Slides: 
certainly there is no hatred of bosses 
or fear of the sack in this collection* 

Social Studies 

Holme, Anthea, and Mashij>, Pm or. 
Children's Play : A Study of Needs 
and Opportunities. 316pp. Michael 
Joseph. £3 5s. 

Several surveys undertaken on behalf 
of the Council for Children’s Wdi- 
farc provide the basis for a broad 
analysis and some useful comment 


4.6.70 TLS : 62t 


on play facilities foi children m 
Britain. One ituriy draw-, .1 detailed 
ou rnpurison he 1 wee n children \ 
activities in two very different 

neighbourhood-, an old urban 
area and a new town. Ihc existing 
facilities in twenty different focal 
authority mens and 152 playgrounds 
are also c.’ hauMivelv examined. 

Travel and Topography 

Lxnguam, A. and M. Lundy. 216pp. 

Newton Abbot: David .md 

Charles £2 5s. 

It was time for a new book on Lundy 
Island, the only two serious books 
which have been published about it 
being both out of print. The pre- 
sent authors know every field and 
cottage, almost every rock, in this 
granite mass three miles by half a 
mile in extent. Stone hut circles in 
the north, are evidence of early occu- 
pation by man, and Lundy's later 
history is followed down from Ihe 
rule of the Nonnnn family of de 
Ma risen to lust year’s happiest event 
in the island story — the generous gift 
of Lundy to Ihc National Trust by 
Mr. Jack Hayward. The book will 
provide u visitor to the island with 
just about all hc could wish to know 
of it. 

Wc regret that Sir James Lear month’s 
name was misspelt in our revte-w or 
The Thoughtful Surgeon in last week's 
issue. 
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of any one or the liHnaion L I bra r let 
in* nulnirnann nt ihe book iloek and 
(lie oomrul o[ ibo naff. 

Annllsenon roimi nod further deioIR 
v# ubiuinahle (rum (ha Chler UHrertan, 
l crural Library, ng Ilolloway Rond, N.7. 
AppHrjiloni mun be returned bv Uih 
lunc. IWO; 

KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. 

KLNT I DUCATION L-OM&IJTTEE 
WrvST KJiNT COLLEUli OH 
l-'UH l'Hi:R HJUCj\TtON. TUNOKIDnn 

cni I FOP. LIBRARIAN 

Al'L'l ICATIONS are Inillcd from yuli- 
nlili ,1 lid lined candidates; L’haiicrrd Lib- 
r.irlnm prcfeiied. Salat] wiibin Grade 
lur Librarian! H91D io E1.S75). 

Ihe Weei Kmi Culleie li an ocpnml- 
inn volkye or I.D00 iiudeoii, nfakh will 
mun Into a new- buildlni m two ienri* 
Hnw I bln will rcprcrfni phato of a 
neiy dovelapmeM and will loelndn a lib- 
i, Hr uf lh,(W0 volume*. Payment of die- 
■■iibjCKe nHuwiince «7S per cent of com 
im, lived up io maeltnlim or £IJ5) rnny 
be mad# u> u Married nun, or a ilngle 
niiuraii wim dcpcndcm lululrn ictldcni 
Willi her. 

Parilt'ulan -Hid npplitailoo roimi Iran 
• nn Cii uii iy l.ibmriuo, Kent (.’oiinn 
■ I inrary . hprlnallefd, Mnlddone. in whom 
tiimjilclcd fiKmi ibould bo returned by 
1 7eii June __ 

LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

1(1'. All Ol IlLPAHTMHNT OF 
AKIANMIlP 
S nre ineiwd Ear mi 
_ noici who era fcOowi 
.' dUarv AaocUnon and bare appro- 
pruie adnHal»rail«e and leaching experi- 
ence. IM liepeHmene condoeu C-N.A^. 
J caret count i la LlbrorUump and (n- 
lormUlun Seteace. apd eouieci prepulne 
MudenM tor (be Library AywcuiIOa final 
rJjmineitoD. . . , 

Salary ualer Oiado V. £3,395-83,763. 

I'Uilhrr pjrilculari mar » obfeined 
from lie Oiler AdminlHraiin O 
lerdk Polrwctolc. Qiheitey street 
lit! JJIE®« 

THE UNIVERSITY OF , 
LEEDS 

APPLI^TIONS 0 ^* L |n*^'for lhe 
POST Ol ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN- 

f ,m« ssss& a 


inner LONDON 

ATIONS are. WUed from 
m for POST or 
DRARY SBR\'ICEB. 
perean wvolnicd would be one ol 
■ mini of three, each concerned wlih ■ 
particular area of London, and wou 1 - 
RiponalMe Tp (be Principal Qrjnnli 
“Hrary Seiticct for advising school! on 
abodevclopeoMi ol iheii library faclbilei. 
upertenev ot work wlih children and 
people, leacheri and senoott, a 
■S^S_T ,,<0w £ dBe rt chlWren’i books, tome 
WmlnJiirailre experience and a general 
know led at of modem eduomlonal imndi 
are dealraUe. 

Present „i wy lcato: ca.1gM2.7j5 uh |i 
Kale (a subieci m review! 

Appliraiija formi and further deuili 
dbiainible Iron Education Offltcr iRitpb, 
18/2503/(0. County Hall, S.E 1. Cioslm 


dale for com 
l«70. 1 


icauou io Jimc, 
Iscmrni.) 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
MERTON 

'• , “ rak,p ^SmeS 1 “ ou,em 

nrrRERBNcn librariAVi. mitcham 


•rsSEfc 

titt f - r 7oHnn^ &S&.Sf 1 SS 


epiwlmed at a minimum of il.MS Mua 
London WrlohdiiR). but npoHealiona will 
■be _ considered iram caKUdaici jvniily 
qualllled. eommeiHiiU salary in iikIi cnae 
to be doroioilnrd hy quaMceilons and 
experience. 

A flK-ijay work Ini week la in operation 
with xtaemaic Saturdays off auir. 

. Funbfr rwilpulara aad Hpplkoilon 
rdrmi ahalnaHe from lhe Uorooah 
T. hrariali,' Motion Cottnao. Church Fnin. 
Merlon Puri, London. s.W.19. io b# re- 
imned 1101 laier than rim pom on the 

1 ~BYP^y’ AST IN. Town Clerk. ' 

LLANELLI BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 

AProtNTXULNTOF RBFEIlHiJC?B . 

APPIiOATTOMT^rB Inrtled , froth 
CHAR raRBD” U BRARlASs for ihe 
POST ot REFeRW^E^ LTBRAKlAN. 
la It nr Librarian 1 ! Orad* £S»-£i,57i. 
commnclnt at ujis. „ 

Chartered Ubrartan will commence *1 
£1.170 nod whan Chirund ym be £| J15- 

The' Command paper, on Ltml Govern. 
mem In wila propOfei •*“ ' l “*™ 
area be extended to 

(ion ol apprqxlmalelr 

■bOrLlr eonupence on a MsnlDMDl ex 
ten lion w the Cfntnr LOmtry which nil 
[nereaM (be floor *fea bv more (hai 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Copyrights and Contracts 
Manager in the 
Publishing Division 

The person a appointed will have special responsibility , 
under Ihe Director of Publishing for the negotiation and 
processing of copyright permissions, fees nnd relevant 
contracts in respect of course materials and books. 

Candidates should possess appropriate experience; know- 
ledge of copyright in film and recorded material would be 
of particular ad vantage. ■ 

Salary on a point within the scale £1,855 lq £2,730 per 
i inn uni. 

Applications, staling age, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names uf three. referees, should reach 
the Establishments Officer 0), The Open University, 
Walton Hall, Walton, Bletchfey, Bucks, by Friday, 1 9th 
June, 1970. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK LIBRARY ^ 
Applications are invited for a post of 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN t 

■ (graduate) for 1st- August J 970.* The library Is seeking a 

■ candidate with some training in lhe social Sciences, particu- 
larly sociology, to join the division which will take care 
of this subject together with politics, law nnd education. 

. Tbe salary scale is £1^55 — £2,230 (BAJU^\£3,105 p.s. and 
initial placing wul. bo in (he rgnge £1,355— f|, 605 P,a, 
AppHcallona. three' copies naming lwo. referees snonld he 
sent to arrive not later than £2rid June 1970, to lhe Registrar, 
University of -Wiftvfekt.' Coventry CV4 ?AL, frbm whom 
further parti&ulRrs may be obtained. Please quote 'Rnf. 
No. 50/70, , -- .■,••• • ■■■ ••.'V 


^■^I tJuTl.*"' w«f URUr 



' m — — Town Mil, Wj 

CITY OF LONDON , 
libraries^ 

»«ss"-3te™ ■ issssf » cs 

fei# 5ab ii*«. !«*• : — iiftw '*«*■ ■ 

'rSiBSvsst sst ST; 

s : L ,y 

[of rtl k if. Lotxxur. LEI 3RW l_^, u * *■* 

; LEICESTERSHIRE. ! ; 

■si?. COUNTYLlB^^ro^ 

Tor tA.- iS: ; fwri^w 

f* r?i». rffl , teg?., 



tp"'' 
1 •*!*« 


a-."?* 



• , A Hi 1111 *' 1 xtuwatl "W ta*'t«K»«tf 
UBKAkfAS H fj MU :ut ft 

M Ihc iHoelxeiKma ?■« 

wTOcyrf'il AppBc-nt Ji o Br Knui'xa 

gMK ton* bff# urki5| S. '»l«' 

wilfiiak !<h:«p.n. 

,'ApffLCriiMa fe<M rfuUjUfl'i'H' IM 
Chief. tiTwjru. M If, til .<• iv « iJ J N.T. 
mail iiih-AuI nv ‘Jib fW‘- »*’«»■ 

ISLINGTON LIBR ARIES 

rilSINTANT IO Til* riBBABIAN .■ 
inevirt. nfvru'NiW am» 

■ • feint A P ill -tli ut 'o Cl.':* 
.*!■» lerp.ii* »naVi»i*. . 

' WN.ififtilitiii ,ii« 'iaiiU4 LlOroe ft-. 

ft •-:»■(.. w: Ik:* snv post 

p.Uf* 

•*5 f liiiiUB f* vvxmI teji« ln..^ - e* 

» »*n m.trwe *** «'■ h»»r cub- 
e^peiknu »r.i#h*»a ‘iBu-f 
i ■«: -hr «Mt (| ^ tminu-j) i-iarjl* 

■■ PWib n« *: .‘TO ■*** (ll<"f«t 

. . ra- Cmoffne •• Bffej 

hkh ,vn% x«f ^uih'm •- 

K uAm awih tiiJfe isj eltumae .it 
TOiJr*; h •« ft-. -t,ntW-. a* -fe-TO fb» 


no Reftrcate library bay * mek of 
25,000 Totumea, Ml) 30 leaden, proritfei 
an^TStormatloi] ecjvfcg ^^fa al iBtfiaUT 

“dsSs au&rqv'iS 

1KO. ■ • ’ 

S. Samuf 
Town Ha 



MORAY AND NAIRN 
" LIBRARY 


sa*__ . 

esprrieaee eM Ui 

Ch. 

aervlcti, rtferenw, »aneit. 
a«*l« w wen, _ . 

.Mortf 

aalUet 


ASSISTANT 

Application! are invited, for U» 
above pm. t e nable bom ■■. lit 
Ab glial, 1930. OaoUld?lM ahoald 
. bo graduate* preferably vnlli wm* 
library expcrtnnffCi or 'ilioitid 'bawt- 
laken. pr b» in coune of UftfoSi 
profoujotiBl . QjuuoioaUoni. In, lib- 
rarianjihip. . • - ■ 

Sal sty on itiB.soate ft ,073 a 75— 
It .500. rFuriber ^jJaittevIar* rlay 
,bo oblnlned from Ibe Secret 
Herlol-WnU^ Unlverstly, Ch^h- 
berg Street, EilipbuTfE, EH I TMXi 


OXFORD CITY . 

• ( ' • LIBRARIES 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
• ASSISTANT ' 

- ’ in The . , ' 
LENDING. LIBRARIES 

Eaergatlc an V ortfareisHtly iniptfed 
mrariAm are Wutfl ui apph*. , 
for Ui d ab Qvc pool an Ubreruns. 
SodWGnO mcl,375-par «anum s , 
tflijff for Chartered Libra jtan).. 
Applieoiloeia nijl-bb conriJered 
from persoaa ulto bqrd convpl^ied. 
Um .L. A. Pan IT eann^innifon aiul 


BOROUGH OF MIDDLETON I who I we relevant . prevrtiia :,e^ 
.’ public, ltbrarjes .' I .peruqee. - -J'.' 




Pri)fMilfsnal' Sehi6r . .Atrittanu 
are erisburaBH tb wdlribirie to ■■' 


NORTHAMFTONSQRtE 

. COUNTY COUNCIL . •> 


wto'Wiil to 1 


W5T«f 
ibe Cemw 


USSttV 


a; 


-m. 

polar btfoa^afbenilBd te. 

- mar '!»• obuifue 
jibiviafl.. .CoijBiy . 


flhf snwb- 1 


Cl«i^ (tf lfo .. 
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! 1; | 

I .-I ' 

• • i , i. '• •• . ( , 


i - • • . *> 
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Willi U minor in aolmviimial Science. nnasopi* 

Operations and 
Quantitative Methods 

iMyjsssjfistrs 

uw oi die computer in solving operation^ problems. 

' Financial & Management 
Information Systems 

QiUlJJlLiilfo’Ls Required : An Honours Degree in 

£S5„: “ » -^sss 

S® lPvSi r ii nie I 1 . 1 r 01 S ,, ^ e 1 nicn{ « Under the direction oi 

. A. "., u t lon , ,^ u ^enB , u^ S i n n ^su^o?To;^n dt,a ' C 

and ifieir nvenifie :il>c is 25*30 vears Thn ^°'? rn . nu3ni 
foe a general educaiiun in Management studios and^iM 1 - 611 
distinctive inicr-Otsciplinary basis * Bhd has ,l 

n?nnngcmenl Hold ) who coS* r^ruirS^Jlo^S 
cOunir>-!HKl proimses to return io Umt eouim? h 

thnpe yetiw.thw develop niaiiauenwm SuniiiSn 
mim/num coniraci period Would be wo yeuVs ™ 

■ Applications close 30ih June, 1970. 

Fiirilier info mm! Ion and' a SdiMiii* n e rv 

.iS8B^.%WJSF <*™ 3 "p.S 


7Lj UNIVERSITY 
'■ 11 OP DUBLIN 

Trinity Col luge 


for the poal of Junior Library 
Assistant, (foiti’afe) for 
dutiBs in ihe General Lend* 
fng and Reference Libraries. 

Candidates should be nor 
less than IB years of aoe 
and salary Is on bn «ge- 
ralated scale, e-g.,; £747 at, 
18. £87$ at age 21. 

■Applications slating edu-' 
catioda I - qualifications and 

£ raviolis experience should 
i sent to the ChWftrf Estdb- 
liahmdnia: (Reerullfnp bivl- 



AUSTRALIA 

(tout HEMHIM 

liMSTITIiTI- OF TECHNOLOGY T , 

DEPAHTHEKT OF ilIAiVAGEIIIAT 

I to Lransl 

lectubebs r« 

SALARY RANEE: AS 5 100 to AS7, 300 |U... according i* and Iran 

Miialiiicutionsand experience. Salary sc 

V.icancies exist hi die lollnwiiig areas; Scared U 

Organisation Theory ^ 

and Behavioural Analysis * 

aiEMtr or in phito * Iv 


NK ri(Mll.AM>S MINISTRY OF I ORKIGN AFFAIRS TKANSLATIfIN DIVISION 

THE HAGUE 

LINGUIST REQUIRED 

to translate lexis on a wide variety of subjects into English and to edit English 
exts. Applicants should have been brought up in an English-speaking country 

Z C , r , T, aSCS ,mlVCrsi,y ,CVeI imd 1,uvo experience of editorial work 
and imnslulion. The ubifily to read Dutch is essential. 

Salary scale £2.000 to £3,330 plus ti per cent holiday allowance per annum. Pension 
geared to cost of living. Starling salary will depend on age and experience 


• Egsp( County couNGiu: t • • 

’7; CQUMTif - 

% Senior Assistant Librafltms. 

A>. 4 ; (21 £ 7 ^ 409)3 V 1 

required In the. Harlow Branch Libraries. Assistant 
towards removar 'expenses And, lodging d.ibWanod^a/e pa* 
able In approved cases; 1 , j ' ? v 

Chartered 'Libraripris wWajipra jbriata exigence are JnvL 

ted to apply by letter (no forma) lo 

Gold fay Gardens,- fch Bjmafo/d. ' . : 1 !; F- . ■ “ . 


2ZZ Ph '' '" rfmMr """ ,rw ** "*» «*'■ l«" Wh«l«n of 

qualifh aimns, esjtenem e and pasts held, to : ' 

»c Rijks Psydioloatselic Dieust, 

■3^ Pr b«s Mfliirifslnan 1, 

The Hague 

W Qu0,in * "»■ M7S7/2597 in top lcft-l,»„d corner of letter and envelope. 


, WEsr RilldS 
CTIUNr^L,^ 

, A ffU m flw n 

luiiawiiig m 
I'P pjQfiristc 
«nciifn«. 

tljCOUN 
HJiADQL 

Senior Assisi# 
Librarian 

Mhloi> ,m 
Archive .%nictj *j 

(23 CARCROFT 
DIVISION At. 
HEADQUARtsh 

! Assistant 

(Wurb niih chD^ai 
J.ibTJTjaoi Scale iw- 
Jor ( liartered 
Cor Allowance 

13) BARNOLE 

branch ub 

Brandi Librarfn 


m 


si 


Lilmriaiu Sale 
lur C'liaiteicd I 

14) WATH BRAN 
LIBRARY 

Assistant i 

Librarian* Suk iMik uj 
for ClmiMied Ubniwil 
|;or farlher deliHt ut . 
lion inrou plcue ib 
C'nunly IJbnrian. Umi 

L!:;rwBr”“ 


LIBRARIANS 

(Grade IV) 
iii GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 

tew?ng°p n o 3 te re '" V " 8d ,r ° m m °" flntl womo " "> 8 

London postB 

gjfl| Service Department. S.W.T. 

m-UJr" 0 and L ° Cal GoV8rnrnenl - 

KS5 lcf , ,ranslale from one or more foreign 

m«e P “osle , n01 ' a0 “ ' S tleslrable ,or one 01 
(c) National Physical Laboralory. Teddlngton. 

SMemlS ° 3 hysica and cher nlstry 

be“ e n n ali;C.) 06 °' 3 ° rman W ° Uld 

SALARY; Cl, 134 -Cf ,960 f or j a j ant j (b) - El 084 -El 010 

P™i°L 2 W 1,10 Sa,Bfy may above mlnlrnmyi. . 
Posts outside London 

' Ail Pi!! Service Commission, Basingstoke Hants 
'■ Ail , a iy u al - Reye) Military. College of Sdlenoe' 

•- -n , Shrivenham, wilts. i At , irS b , VSi ■ 


BnftrinMih 0 n a ° ada mIo. sclenflfio or 
desirable^’ 8nd fami,,arit y wl *h U.D.C. are 

{I,,) Marsh Se Glnt Ti ?& lw ! Colle 0 e - Moreton-iri- 
• nKS!! 1 - 08- J ‘ (Experience In a technloal 
library an ad vantage,, Married or sihnin 
qAiiov BC , C «°>J lon available.) ' S,nflre 

minimum' Cl '°°^ 1 1 -# 5 '. s,artln 9 salary may be above 

,a Dab8f '- 

•s^Kssa. 

(1864 or subsequantly). or the PoBhGraliifota^oi^f 00 

S^S3*3°iSi ubn ( i’AlKS.^£r— ? 

sf^ass 

WRITE to. . 1 

Cjvll Serylca eonimlBalon. F. " 

SavifaRow, • 1 

London Wix 2 AA, 

|\ V -"r- 1 ' v' •' _ 

,i ! ! Xtyth&tiplQfiphfife charily Council' 4 

■. ' ■ J’-' i ' ’• . C °wty . Ubretf •- •' 

‘library' ServlM = / : 


• ''i 1 *'■ V.- ' •. w "Vf"/ uorery ^ 

CjitWrari’^and ;8^opl‘tlbrary S^vlw ( •/ 

ffl?* owl c 


: •• .-••L •'V .-V Cciink. 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY LIBRARY n 

WORK WITH CHILDREN 
AND SCHOOLS 

REGIONAL CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, 

Horsham. • ■ 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, 

rim Boiiiidstonc Comprehensive School, 
Lancing. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, 

King’s Manor C omprehensive School, 
Sliorcham-by-Seii. ! 

Ciiiuliilmcs 'ihoiikj lw ( Imriurcil Librarians who hiw ps 
Jlio pupur on lllmuy work with young peoptfl, bit! ifuj»» 
mg libiury aorvlws i|(iiililiciiiion> will bo considered, 
bataiv in the range £1,345— ill ,575 (£1.170 If noi ni Ouw 
Appllcmion lorn is and rurlhor details from ihe Coimf) U 
ran. Tower .Sirccj, ciiidiesler. to be rolurned by lyi,3 


ALB A NS n _ 
UBRAWES oI 

■ l?iA>J e ire 

■ 'Jftfl8*pei annum! 

jtlrtAW 

W/Hfojii no* Mm 
SL on wli" be o»slL- 
tieJIdile. If mar- 
Jiliiute *im removal 

«d*si dcfalla ol e?«i 
>««?pice. iiWibcr wilb 
iSZLToi i«o referee* 
JS?g,jr Cleric. M Si. 

* MuS i» la ,er 'bun 

MORTON 

reium 

-.ItS^jjreR (01 the no 
ni (OKU pruicv 
Riital leera exrcri- 
Ut*Mae o( ni lean 
Ituuuetc Uerman. 
_ JS. Lilia. 

• on if.ooo, and soon 

> hum. io Librarian 
(Sin The Morion 
to |iua'«. »» L U-S.A 

RIAN 

W wail JKjliriejU lib. 
t( rua i Public Re- 
_ inuwilDf Held wild 
uniuaa uililiie*. AS- 
p*i HWrtial Salary 

ear SccRUi? IL>. Tbs 
h dr Wcneiioe or Aeri- 
»uii i»w. si uro*- 

BOROUGH OF 
DW1LETS 
^r ENT 

M » CMU 

lire idr Ihll POS1 
ipprapilale aunir- 
i eiy (Jb'< bour> 

KM mi appllcaiion 
bi Ibe EllabCifimcnl 
bK hufol Square. E2 
ti 59. Closing dale 

HHNG COUNTY 
HRARV 

w tailed (or tba 

(«« pendu with 

'^SsuXSterS 


SCOTTISH MARINE 
UIOLOG1CAL ASSOCIATION 

DL'N.STAI KNAUU MARINE 
RCSFAKHi LMMIRATORV 
Require Inunvillatcly 
A CLltRIPAL OPJ-ICFR ilihrnrjl 
Required ijualmca Ilona flvo " O “ level* 


Required quallfkallona flvo " O level* 
incluillnK tnillib and ihe ability to lyre, 
l-ur Furlher del nil v und appllcaiion forms 

f lviwu Mpi'ly io Mis* S Mil Li lyre. .Scottish 
lorlne liiulUKlval AvsocUilan. KO liui 


pkSMu hpi*ly io Mis* S 
Marine BioIukIl.iI A« 
J. Uhun, Argyll. 


Public and University 
Appointments 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

U!:PARIMt-Nr OF ICONOM1C 
HISTORY 


JgWH iwoih with 

,Bln - e '- 3 « 

5Bs 

imjrn appdeailon 

g a qwwn, Bala a 

*iHa,^S0RATORV 

^librarian 

ttWUB 


m^reuc* 

9?"»5ru»Ili}da?a 


APPLICA1 IONS are Invited (or (ha 
POST of I.HIURIR IN r.CONOMIC 
lUSIURY rromT Gnolvr. I97U. or auen 
earlier dale up may be arranged Pre- 
ferred areas nr Inlcreit Include the Blilltn 
M.womy rluilng ihe tale nineteenth and 
ivtCQllcin re mu rice and induairlalizatlaa 
on i lie vomlnenu 

salqry on ihe s,ale £1.1 JO io £1,850 

C cr annum 'under irvle*) plus r.S.S.U 
b-nehlK. 

Further pariLiilari from the Rcnleirar 
and Secretary. Old .Shire ilall. Durham, 
io whom iipHicJilons nhiee LOpleiL 
naming three referees, should bo lent to 
J J June, l'J7». 

UNIVERSITY OF 
HONGKONG 

SENIOR LECTURtiSnlP OR 

cr.CTURr.si i ip in comparative 
LITHRATURC 

APPLICATIONS are Inlvted for the 
Abuve-nwmloned POST In ihe Dep.irimem 
Of h'uropean Langiiagc and Literature 
fthlcli la available from September I. 
I97U. 

Applleniim thnuld have a hnontedne o> 
at lean unr arilcrn literature m her titan 
I-.nuIKh, prclcriihly t-'reneh or Gcinup or 
Apierlcan Llierature, and ihould bate 
trlflciil rnilier ihon llngull'lc inlcreila 
Annuul salaries liupersmuablal 
(approslmaie atcrllnn equivalent! ni cur. 
rent rate of exchange In bracken) are i 
.Senior Lecturer: HKS5U.120 to 08.150 
(£1,481 IO £4.5-141 im.ln or woman). 

Lecturer : IIKSJ2.7.IU 10 52.621) I £2. 2 49 
10 O.bldl f nun). HKS 28,):0 w 52.620 
t£l,94fi lo £ 1.61 fi> (wumup). 

l-urihcr porllculoia und ippllcailan 
form* nuy be obtained from the fiecre- 
inrv-Cleneral. Assovlnriiin uf Common- 
wealth unlvcrslilca iAppu 1. JO Harden 
Squaro. Londun.Wl I It llPP, Or Ihe 
AvStng Registrar. Itnlverilly of llongkuni. 

I lasing Jute fur Applications 1 July. 

I S7Q. 

UNIVERSITI' OF 
LIVERPOOL 

SCHOOL OF HISPANIC STUITIES 
AND CCN1RU FOR LATIN- 
AMI RICAN STUD U S 
APPLICATIONS me Invited for the 
POST of tliCTURI.R. Preference nuy 
be given to candidnua wtih a (pedal In, 
ternt In Itrnrillan I.llrraiure. bat eiperl- 
(nce tn KpAinab- American l.neratura if 

* , Th«**Sl{hi salary will he within iba 
range £1.155 to £.1,105 per annum, accord- 
lug io quallllcjilona and experience. 

Applications. lUilnu age. academic 
□ ualiik-alluni and cxreilcnee, logeihei 
with ihe nnni.e* of three referees, ihould he 
iccelved not loicr Dun I9ib June, IU70. by 
Ihe Rrgiitrar. Ihe University. P.O. Box 
147. iTvcrpiul, LOT 1BX, from whom 

tena jltt; . t ag** 

LIVERPOOL 
POLYrECHNIC 

xr.NlOR IFLTURUR— LIBR ARIAN 
SHIP- • Aeadvmle and Naliond LiBrarlra 

l.ncvuRr.Rs ii— i.idkariansiiip— 
Public i Municipal and ronnt» l.lbraiKi 
or— nihllpgranliieal Sind 1 '* 
Organiiation of Knowledge. 

Work with Yoimi People. 

Salary Scam -Senior I « l «« r £JlS 37 
to C2.872; Icclmcr il *1.947 IO 12.537. 

Further particular a ana applicarlo 
foriM vclurniima fioni Tho Senior Ad 


UNIVERSITY’ OF 
LIVERPOOL 

APPfllN r.MUN’l S Uu.Mll) 

■ 1re ln » ll *d for I lie 

fI °J. ADMINISVRAJ1VH ASSISI - 
ant (IttformalKin Oiiiccr) from women. 
Who should preferably be gr.vdinuca and 
nave it ualtHiui Iona in. and/or experience 
??■. llbraritinjlilD or InfonnntlOB uoik, 
nlr bough other* may ho comldrred. Tha 
mlnry will be on (he scale £1,355 per 
annum by Increment! of £125 to £2,155 
per annum nnd the Initial (alary mar be 
above the minimum, 
further Particulars map he obtained 
fi®" 1 lb? Reglilrnr, The Unlverilty, P.O. 
80 ii'llt. Lkt P Q0 ’' LN> 10X. io whom 
npplimlon! _i three copies) uwelhEr with 
ihe nxmea uf [no referees, should be tub- 
milled not laier thin 2!no June. I 'no 
Pleas e quote Her, i — nvtiotonl.S. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

„ CHAIR OP SPANISH 
APPLICATIONS ara invited fqi 
A I’POINTM'FNT os PROFESSOR Of 
SPANISH. -Salary not lets Hun £4.120 
per annum F.S.S U. 

Further Millcul.vt may be obi lined 
fiom the Secretary and Reoijirsr. The 
University.' Souihnmplon. S09 *NH. to 
whom appll cations >14 copies from eppll. 
canti lo the United Kingdom) ihontd be 
sun before 22nd June, 1>P0. quotlni 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 


S J n iTrl MiV-^ , ■' 1 mf) nf<drd 10 •wra 

Ihm liMta!..* 1 £*? f° L| rv mdgiirinr 
vSf £*■■ . N 6. Alio rdliorlQl 

Sara 

S^BTluW limes! 



Orgailaatlon of Knowledge, or— Library 
"oik with Young People. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
QUEQMSLAND 

AUSTRALIA 

LCCTURLR IN HISTORY 
Appitcanu should hare an honnure 
degree or ■ postgraduate degree and evi- 
dence of ciperience oi inlernt In reaeirch. 
Prcrerenea will be given to candidate 
whilst uncivil and training are in modern 
Japanese History. Applicants should be 
able to icovJi In a second Held. 

The g-iluiy for a f.eciurar will be within 
the range JA5.400— 4 by 250. 3 by 100 
to SA7.300 per annum. iSulnty icales are 
a* preaent under rcvletvi. 

The University provides Superannuation 
almllar to F„S5.U.. houiTng ctalitunce, 
•ludy leave and t rare I grams ror n per- 
manent appointee of Lecturer aiaiui and 
abort. 

Additional Information end application 
form! will ba auppUed upon requeit to 
Hie -Secrcary-Ueneral. AMOcIsilon ol 
COnniopn tilth Univcmli « tAppis.i. 3b 
(Jordon Square. Landau, wCtll OFF. 

Appllcalioni close in LuaJon and Bril- 
bane on 16 Juno. 1970. 

CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 

EDUCATION COMMITTER 
NORTHERN COt I CUP OP 
J'UIITilkR EDUCATION 
Principal. N. H. Bradbury, C.Fnj] . 
KJ.E.u,, IM.Mech.ll.. F.J.Ptod.U., .. 

M.U.1.M, 

APPLICATIONS art invJted for. the 
toflwlni APPOINTMENT veUqh be- 
ooraei vacunt on IS September. 1970 
TUTOR /LIBRARIAN required (0 take 
charge of the College Library and to glra 
intimation on the use of (he Library to 
•II iludenti a l wadi oi the College. 
AppReaaw should be Cbirwrcd Libra. 

Salary In aeeordanee with cbe Snltl 
for TNchera In liiiabllihmenii for Fur- 
ther Education, l.e., El.lW-fMflJ pci 
•nunm. pJoi addlllonal atlowBnoc lor 
approved quallRaailoo 

ftrm of applicailon may be obialeed 
from The Chlrl Ethicsllon ORJcer. hdw- 

H Uon Oflleei. P.O. Bo* 23. Town Hall. 

inley. Sioke-on-Trenr S3T ION on re- 
ceipt of a smmpcd nnd addickie*! fooli- 
cap envelope and should be returned to 
arrive not uur than 10th Jons, 1970. 

H. DlbdcB . Chief Lducgtton Olllcer. 

UNIVERSITY OF YORK 

ppL, ^Wir N T lnv ! l .i^ ( ^jn 

T for duller mainly in llte Caji- 

BEnluffl 

niralni 
ent by 19 June, 
nrar. unlveriliy of York, 


ORF.FK angle jrnclct wanted ioo-i.qdd 
wurdv Uoad rule* Llicrary. IHirL 
arcbneol^lcal naiuicai. Ac. — Write 
H fi'f URLEjt gazette, m 
nS f S5?SSL9« , *»- L.9"4o». W.l 

r|IR I1LWEW Ij “ Ihe ben poetry magi- 
S5S.fi* h * v «, (A- Alvarez). ■*,«. 

mnrkabiy txcciJeol'/iRor Fuller), the 
"If oil Mafikn of tzairl&h poccry^' 
•ia'M Mitchell). Tha June l*.ut 
Jncludei A Con vr nation with Oeotfrey 
Orlgson. Du Jarobion on Cdwnrd 
Thoraa* Cllta James on Pop tyne*. 
Martin Dodtwonh ou Donald Davie 
feier Parier s Opinion and. of course, 
Edward pv-eia. Send ti for foul 
Issue t 10 11 Oraak Si.. London. W 1. 


Typing Services 


ACC. 1 VP. Peier Co* on. 56 Ueaycou 

PI.S.W.I 6X4 55u> 

ACC U HATH Dr oi rss I on a I DFll'fl. Kllhtl- 
mi- Mnier 10J Urosicoar Avenue, N.S 
1)1 ■ CAN 7413 

ACCURATE TYPING of man user! pH. 
ihuci eic. 4LA tor l.Dfr) noidi and 
copies |j6 telephone Tudor JCUS 
after n Ut p.m. 

A L'CU It ATE JYPINU of MSS. thetei. 
etc , by eipd. icebniku) trpKi. M't- 
Spencer. 214 Asliburtun Ait.. Ilford. 
Mvei. Oi-.wn 4152. 

VNVF. SIIDTTX. Quall'y Dpmg FugUsn. 
■junnan. t'icncbi moderme vhugci.— 
liLA. tM7 

UaKFR STREET Sccrfiiri.il Services 
scripts, irpviin. accounii —50 liakfl 
Slid. W |. m.qJS H2u*. 

IlfJMli rvPIKU net ii led accurately, 
qukhly Mra P.lsne Z Mt-iduu Walk. 
Triers Green. Burks. Penn 2570. 
TAPK record ill a. Irajiscribcd. general tip. 
Ing. icrlpta vpcclalllv.— 07 hedlcicoitlDa 
Rond. SWb 01 -385 609). 

TYPING, impeccable and prompt: spy 
lenilb m/v —Mr*. Bowen. 19 Addlinp 
Uardrru. W 14 01-60) 5745 
TYPING done well. JrOd. J. 600.— Bell 
HniLau. 251). Weal Parade. Wo r tiling. 
Tel J0J8I. 


Theatres and Exhibitions 


MERMAID 248 7656 IReilaU. 248 2815) 
daisies) Seasons: Ever 8. Thufi. A 


Liaisicai seasons: E»e*. 8. Ihuri. A 
SaL 3 fi 8 1 Henry IV Pan I. 1 bun., 
.lot. Mu. Mon. A Wed, Henry IV 
Pan II. Thrirg. Mm., Fri. Sai. & Tries 
KIKItMAID 248 7656 (Jtrslnls 248 2835) 
■' P-Jeiry of ihe IDs 11 wiili Stephen 
Spender, John Lehmann. Roy Fuller. 


Educational Courses 


STUDY AT HOMB for Q.C.E 
ana ■■ A * levels, London Uni verm 
Cxienml Deireej and Pro less oru 
career tsamlnaltong indudim Book. 
elleii Diploma (offidil Muriel Let?''"* 
n. Moderate lees — Write 


For Sale and Wanted 


Russia. Bln. bought, Rim* 
lit) Uffurdi Pl„ 9.W.1J. 


AFRICA 

jnjrtmiiu HVVR8 NHiuiai riM 0. n 

UTuaitAFil leitere, monuscrrpli, docu- 
ssanli In all Oddi Baughl aba Hid. 
Single items. coUlclrcmf, eorrtpoa 
dfocss Csuloguei lamed. Rsnncih \Y 


BK I 

tor 

mm 


Wilton 

>DtM PJrmea or Tw 
Book Adrenturei. 
lanow. Middlesex. 


Personal 


ENJOY WRITING?— lTien svrtw f« 
praril Jkrlld for ll’ruer't tlmdtoiok 
ifrre) derailing couatleit opporiunliles 
for beqlroers 01 evperlrnccd.— Writers’ 
Ring 1 11 5) Clnn. Craven Arms. Bbrop* 

shire 

HI 1ST PIII7E. SHORT STORY CON- 
TEST. Other cash pel ret. f-Te* Know. 
Il>i" Guide iu vcriilpg lucre?*. Demis 
M free subscription 10 The Whim Tram 
n.A. SrliiLil of SuccesiIuT Writing Lid,. 
124 New Bund St.. London. WlA 


IMMFD1ATE ADVANCES 
ARE STILL AVAILABLE 

151) io tlUjttW 
Nn SNurity Needed 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

x OilTonJ Street, New liond Street 
London W.l. 

lei.: 01-7X4 5983 or 2314. 


Books and Prints 


jr wur w 

ANTIQUARIAN AND SECONDHAND 


R. D. STEEDMAN 

IS I A HLI-SI IF L> Ijl) YLAKH 

5, 7 & 9 Grey Sircel 
Newaisilc upon Tyne 
NO! hl£E 

FINE AND RAKE 
BOOKS 

Catalogue No. 123 
85pp. ( Is. pmt free) 


THE 

FROGiVAL BOOKSimr 

LTD. 

AS, l.yminiitoti Hand f corner 
of I'lnchlcy Rond), N.W.6 
0I-43S 9757/7270 
B»M;iiiem m th Bank Pair 

ILLUSTRATED IIO' IKS— 
Children's, lopOQi npliy 

FINE RlNOINtlS— 
DICKENS— 


GttUl Gear in Sma Bulk 
Bruntons for Antiquarian 
Lltcralure and Scollish 
books 

3Hn Ohio StTfol, 

Edlnhurgjr, 2, 

031-225 IMI 


B ee tBesreh □ 
•illbgi. Suites. 
*AU L.Y-W ISS O WA 


■AUL.Y-WISSDWA Rente nc iclopaedia. 

IKCTjcSS 

Tap ■«» 

0l-2«6 2376. 


UND 1 Hetningwny 1 Fitzgerald 1 Frost 1 
Crux. Ac.. Ill lid. A sign. sdi. I proof 
ijdes, fetters, Aw, wanted.— Stanley 

fStfft % Alf 'IWV ■ 

ft Dlreh, Cuiell 1964.— ODeia hi 


bk, 34 Ulad- 


[es. letter] 
wonte 

ROSd, UUHBD. pr a, 

AN booka A books on Buttli ft 
mope bought and sold— A. C. Hall, 
rlniwotlh Close. TYrkkcphim. Mdi. 




Eardley Crescent. London, S.W.3. 

HOOK BARGAINS In mlgft lUt i 
ready. Poll free.— Ron arldUhi, 

Long Arraus. Htmel Honntead. 

BOOK BUSINESS. esUbllshed IS yean 
In tarauraMe trading potmon Ui noma 
Couptlea lifib Street. , Larae «c«kl 
ample ipnce nnd racjllilu tot develop- 
mem. New tense under negotiation. 
Far gal! as going concern. Highly 
lulled lb booK-lDleieiled buyer With 
■Dmc capita] and energy.— Detalla. 
TLS.I320. The Times, B.CL4; 

COLRRIDQE COTTLE RemlDheedKl 
of STC and Rpbeii Soinbey. £5,75.— 

. bur wtt 

PARCINATINO BASTEBN TALES l . 

'• Wisdom of ,lba IrnoU' 1 , by Idriei Stub, 
Ocmon. Ms. 

NOW tvs liable culiloioa no.. 5 Of luera* 
lore, modan firm. luvealln and Vie- 
wrlna.—u. DeYere, 1 24 Alknr Rosd. 

. foadOD, NY. IX 


,.es - n'5 
iSffiuV *su6B“ 

bF JSS^nW 

caiaioguc, Charles Sumaer. Ms rope on 

Foyle. Oxford. 

T, aww m 

wriiwy'i Books. Chapeliown, ShelllalX 

“HRJKSfc^nSi wc 


.• '•■! . 
sf’i. il ■ '• 


' ' 1' • . 


, J; 

■ -> • ; i. ■) • 


—asd at 

BuA 


PRINTING nl leas coat than dupllr allot. ' . 
even ihon rpns. mei when nluitraie# 

^ni.TT'i!atr©: te ■ 


librarian 

£1/575 to £1,800 
FAREHAM 

vuL-uncj arises lor a qualified librarian l ® 
challenging post jo a library issuing over 
books annua] ly. The job wilJ enttll a lot ( 
work bul in return will giYi good experience 
busy library and ihe chunce tq help Io Ihe P 1 *. 
of a new purpose-buifl building due lo hart in 
linanciul >car 1971-72. 

Salary is within Hie scale £1,575 lo £1,800 
Initial placemen! on Ihe scale will depend 
-previous experience and present salary,..' 

If you think you have whal il lakeX lo make* 





Specialists in 
autograph letters , Mss. 
and historical documents * 


telephone 1 

01-580 9339 

cables 1 

WILOGRAPH 
LON DON Wl 


" /X'lP riCSTV nilRS H .7 ValrtrfH 

this chtillenging opporlunity Wp’fe 

reference MAf&l/LS 10 Ihe Coiioly I®,' * w ’* * * ■ ' 

»orlh Wall*; Winchesicc. for furih^ri dfla^ 'BQOkqci 1 coo CdT -tflOd 

application forirt. Closing dale for the WWiPl a^ r -y •, fflMl\S^LlERS EST. 1894 

csimpleled applications Is 1 5th June; 


FINE AND RARE BOOKS , 
AND MANUSCRIPTS ' 

CHARLES W. TRAYLEN 

Antiquarian Bookseller 
CASTLE HOUSE, 49/50 QUARRY STREET 
. ! GUILDFORD, SURREY . . 



PAS. J. SAWYER 



libraries 

PURCHASED: 



tyfffsyciu TO VISIT THEM IN THEIR 
• ; ; PREMISES AT : 

j rpRAFTON ST; ; 

NSW 1 BOND STREET • 
LONDON WIX 3LB 
T«l,: 01-499 3810 

59 - WALK FRQM THE BOOK FAIR 



MART CKUTtll 

: 10, Axdbeg Road •••-.. 
Herne HUI, LONDON SEM \ 
English Literature and Menhoirs 
. Early Childreijy Books -r ; 
Catalogues Issued Quarterly 


• : Sw a las OuBiagua No. » ' . , V 
i ftCADY IN THR AUTUAfN . 

K. S, BREDON’S B 00K5H0P 

i- Wile rinse of Andquirlta Books and- 
. PrlBU aiwAji Enilpdc 

. M raiNOTACB^jr STRRKT 



















